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Progress in Agriculture. 


Marvellous asare the discoveries of the 
century in the domains of science, mana- 
facture and commerce, they by no means 
eclipse the contemporary achievements in 
agriculiare. Antedating every other in- 
dustry of the rac®, the barometer of the 
world’s progress during all the ages of the 
past, dczing with other arts, of peace, of 
times and peoples long departed, agricult- 
ure has awakened with a start, and in 
great leaps and bounds placed herself in 
the front ranks of the century’s progress. 

The division of labor in agriculture bas, 

sin other productive occupations, become 
afeatura of the age. Although the farmer 
shouid still be somumhat of an “ ali around 
man,” he no longer requiges to be a plow- 
wright, farm implement maker, harnese 
maker, woodman, etc.; but may devote his 
entire attention to the more immediate de- 
mands of his vocation. 

Bat farming itself has come very exten- 
sively under the inflaence of this division 
of labor, and each successfal husbandmano 
devotes his attention to a particular branch, 
rather than attempt the cultivation of evary 
farm prodact needed for home consumption, 
One 1s a wool grower, another breeds 
horses, or raises beef, or devotes his atten- 
tion to dairying, or market gardening, or 
fruit growing, or some other specialty. 
Often a single crop, as tobacco, onions, pota- 
toes or wheat, receives his prino pal efforts. 

Among a great variety of new and im, 
proved methods in tillage and soll improve- 
ments belonging to the cantury, tile drain- 
ing and subsurface irrigation by means of 
pipes are instances of marked advances 
over old practices. 

Kasilage as forage has been a long stride 
in the economicai preparation and conser- 
vation of cattle food. By its means, not 
Only is it possible to farnish farm animals 
with a palatable and succalent food at all 
seasons, bat an important saving of forage 
and of iabor in secaring itis effected. The 
introduction of silage as a cattle food marks 
the dawn of an intensive husbandry hitherto 
unknown, making it possible to increase 
greatly the number of animals kept ona 
given area, and corresponding to increase 
the food aupply for the human family. 

The winter feeding of farm afiimals is no 
longer the task of a century ago, but has be- 
come a simple problem. Indeed, so easy 
has winter feeding become that pasturage, 
the blessing of our fathers, has by compar- 
1800 become diffisalt, and feeders are be- 
coming keenly alive to the needs of a better 
system of summer feeding than pastarage 
alone affords. 

Solling, or the feeding of green forage to 
farm animals, now rapidly becoming an 
inc\¢pengable braach of the business, would 
have been ridicalad by our farmer ances- 
‘ors of she last centary. 

‘ver since the Patriarch Jacob outwitted 
bir father in law in the division of their 
Cocks and herds by the ase of * peeled 
is,’ the art of breeding has been more or 
‘ees falthfally pursued. if we may jadge 
Oo! $58 regaite, however, the present centary 
bas witnessed more progress in many di- 
rec‘ions than the 3000 years preceding. 

ractically all the improved breeds of 
‘n+ belong to the more recent period. 
So°op have underg ne a marked transition 
Atoæ propersies, and certain breeds 
made no less conepicuous gains in 
‘  .uallty of thelr fleece. A sheep pro- 
< 52 pounds of woolin13 months was 
ard of a generation ago. 

beef breeds of cattle would hardly 
r 22 their ancestors of a century ago 

she same race, while dairy cows of 
t ne would forget their cud in contem- 
t ‘ of a Pleterje II. with a record of 
° | 000 pounds of milk in a single year. 

istances of remarkable development 
\\ ses within the century may be men- 
’ she American trotter and the Ken- 
‘u..  gatted saddler. In the former io- 
Oba the unnatural trot and pace, by 
: Sic ‘on, breeding, development and train- 
wequired the speed rate of a mile 
n i) minutes and 33 seconds and one 
— ‘2 59% seconde, respectively, with a 
Ong Ust of performers of miles faster than 
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THE COTSWOLD BREED OF SHEEP. 
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eatalogues of seedsmen, fertilizer manu- 
facturers and dealers in agricultural imple- 
‘| wents. Do not think because they come 
freely that they are worthless. They should 
be looked over, and if there are any of these 
offered that are likely to be wanted, decide 
upon their merits, to select and order such 
as are likely to prove best adapted to the 
needs of the farm and the wants of the 
-| farmer. Do not be too ready to buy every 
novelty in seed, or every new machine or 
tool offered, neither unwilling to expend a 
little money when there seems to bea rea- 
sonable chance of saving labor or increasing 
the crop by a jadicious investment. If 
farmers were once swindled in buying the 
Roban potato, there were many who made 
money by trying the Early Rose, and other 
later sorte that have come out, and many 
vegetavles that were high priced novelties 
but thirty years ago, are now the standard 
market varieties. 
THE NEXT SEASON'S WORK. 

The plans for the work for next year 
should be made after due consideration 
before the harry of work begins. One of 
the first things to study is to learn the 
crops that are best adapted to the different 
fields, and scarcely less important is to 
learn the probsbie demands of the market. 
Dono be in haste to plant largely of those 
which seemed to sell at the highest prices 
and pay the greatest profit last year. There 
areso many who do that that there may be 
an oversupply and low prices the next year. 
And in planning the work it is well, if there 
fe need of hired help, to be early on the 
lookout for the b:et, rather than to wait 
and take the cheapest, who too often 
“leave their wages behiod them,’’as the 
saying ie, in work neglected or not properly 
done, in waste and breakage, and in an'mals 
ancared for or abused. 

HOTBEDS AND FBAMES. 

The larger market gardeners have many 
of them preferred the larger greenhouses to 
the use of many hotbedsand forcing frames, 
but the farmer whose operations are on a 
smaller scale can yet use these to good 
advantage. He should have a good garden 
and get it under way early, and he can do 
this by starting plants under glass at but 
little expense and with little labor. The 
early vegetables are as much needed by the 
farmer’s family as by any one else, and if 
there is a surplus it can be sold at a good 

price. We have forced hills of peas, beans 
‘ susaumboers and. melons ander 





2.10. The perfection of a breed of horses 
taking each of five different gaits at a word 
from their riders, which every Kentucky 
gaited saddler muet do, is another mona- 
ment to the agricultaral skill of the age. 

In the diversity of talents used by hue- 
bandmen, those of the chemist play an 
important role. Evidence of this is found 
in she Wo)ff Lehmann and other feeding 
standards. By patient study extending 
over a long period of time and a large 
bumber of animals, tab!es have been ar- 
ravged showing the food requirements of 
all common domestic animals, in all 
ordinary conditions of use. The chemical 
composition of feeding atuffs has been 
accurately determined. The percentages of 
nutrients—albumenoide, fat and carbo- 
hydrates (starch, sugar, fibre, etc.)— 
digested by animals have been worked out 
and recorded. Numerous tests have been 
made to determine the most advantageous 
amounts and proportions of these nutrients 
for each of the various purposes for which 
animals are kept. 

These results compiled, arranged and 
published, give the feeder information of 
inestimable value inthe profitable pursuit 
of his vocation. These studies and investif 
gations have not only proved of great 
advantage in feeding animale, but have 
resulted atthe same time in the discovery 
of principles of haman nutrition having an 
important bearing on man’s subsistence. 

Great strides have been made in methods 
of preventing and overcoming animal dis- 
eases, deserving of far more extended men- 
tion than itis possible hereto make. The 
discoveries of Dr. Koch, resulting in the 
preparation of tuberculla as a diagnostic 
for consumption in cattle; the inoculation 
of cattle, rendering them immune from 
Texas fever heretofore considered fatal to 
all improved breeds; the successfal potas- 
sium iodide treatment for milk fever, and 
a host of other discoveries have marked the 
centary in veterinary achievements. 

The occupation of the drover has passed 
away with the advent of railroad trans- 
portation of farm animale. While this 
belongs to the subject of commerce, it is of 
incalculable importance to agriculture as 
well. A very large share of she develop 
meuts of husbendry may be ascribed to the 
opening up of the country by the grand 
facilities for transportation that now an- 
nibilate both time and space. Interstate 
and transoceanic trsffic in live stock have 
recently been greatly improved by mechan- 
feal and scientific efforts, antil our cattle 
ravel with a deg ree of safety and comfort 
not experienced by our human ancestors of 
acentury gone. 

It is said that among the early town 
records of Hadley, Mass., is an entry to 
the ¢ffect thas the cows gave s0 little milk 
through the winter that the babies had to 
take cider as a sabastitate. Could the moth- 
ers of those babies come to Hadley now and 
observe the methods whereby winter has 
become the principal dairy season in the 
reziopv, would they not feel that their lives 

ere lived too soon. 

"Gentes the tedious and laborious setting 
of milk in shallow crocks for two days, then 
removing the cream with a piece of perfor- 
ated tip, allowing it to sour in the kitchen, 
acquiring she aroma of boiled dinaoer in 
transit, churning with & dash charp and 
kneading by han4, with the new process of 
converting fresh milk into “ butter for 


nas transferred this.work from the kitchen 
of the busy housewife to the factory of the 
expert to the great advantage of the prod- 
-_ and satisfaction of the wearied house- 
¥ é. 

The De Laval and other ceatrifagal cream 
separators are among the triamphs of dairy 
mechanics. By their means cream of apy 
desired thickness is removed from milk | 
without even waiting for it to cool. This 
separation is also much more thorough 
than io apy of the old gravity methods. 


almost entirely with the labor and uncer- 
tainty of hand processes. 
Pasteurization of dairy producta secures 


Other dairy machinery has done away. 





a keeping quality of considerable value 
without andesirable change or addition of | 


operation, doing away with laborious hand 
milking. 

Perhaps the most interesting achievement | 
of allisthe disc very of organic ferments 
which ripen or sour cream in putter mak- 
ing, and the study of the specific effects of 
each of more than a hundred d fferent spe- 
cies of these organisms upon the: quality of 
butter. A practical side of ‘this etudy is 
found in the present practice of selecting 
pure cultures of bacteria for cream ripen- 
ing, thus avoiding those forms producing 
bad flavors and other undesirable qualities. 

In several large establishments milk is 
now being modified by changing the pro- 
portions of its constituents to make it 
closely resemble human milk, and for other 
specific purposes in the feeding of infants, 
and it has even been made without the in- 
tervention of the cow. 


One of the most signal achievements in 
the agriculture of this century is the dis 
placement of so much hand labor by 
improved mechinery, operated by horse, 
steam or other power. The nineteenth 
century in the United States has witnessed 
more progresa in this dupartment than has 
the whole world in all time pr: ceding. 

Soon after the beginning of the present 
century, cast-iron plows began: to be 
made, Charlies Newbold of New Jersey 
being credited with the first attempt at 


foreign matter in the form of preservatives. | scope. The science of agriculture is not, as 
Two milking machines are in successfal is commonly supposed, a pecallar adapta- 


‘ ‘corn, hosing potatoes, or following the 





their manufacture. A contemporary states 
his success in the following language: 
** Prosperity did not attend iim because of 
local superstition that the cast iron 
poisoned the land, injured its fertility end 
promoted the growth of weeds.” As late as 
1820 cast iron plows bad not come into 
general use. Today swivel. gang, disk and 
steam plows have enabled the ricwmen 
to accomplish work many times greater in 
amount, of far better quality and with 
al:vost no real labor of his own. 

The harrow has been transformed from 
the frame of scantling armed with the iron 
spikes to the disk, cutaway, spring-tooth 
and lever-a‘jasting types, alike vastly sa 
perior in efficiency and economy of labor. 

For seeding and plenting the hand 
hoe has been replaced by the rower, 
the tobaceo setter, grain drills, etc , not to 
speak of the machine that marks a row, 
plows its furrows, distributes and inoor- 
porates fertilizers, drops and covers the 
‘seed at the same time. 

The namber of helpstothe modern hay- 
maker is legion. The century found the 
soythe and leaves the giant mower; it 
found the hand fork and leaves the horse 
tedder and hay loader; it found the hand 
rake and leaves the self dump, side delivery 


fork has replaced the laborious hand pitch- ; 
ing. In the stack the sweep and stacker 
have almost done away with hand labor. 

A liberal education in the last century 
consisted mainly of the study of things of 
the past, of which the history and literature 
of the ancients formed the major portion. 
While we would not disparage the training 
that developed the master minds of former 
generations, we can bat contemplate with 
satisfaction the emphasis placed on the 
stady of things of the present and the eager 
reaching out joto the realms of the anknown 
fature. 

Agriculture is so emphatically a study of 
the present century that even yet few have 
begun to grasp ite import; nay, there is a 
general misconception of its nature and 


tion of the arte of milking cows, planting 


plouw. O i the contrary, it hes drawn lib- 
erally on the results of all modern scientific 
research. 

Daring the past forty years agricultural 
colleges have sprang up in each of our 
United States. doing work calcalated to 
make the twentieth-century agriculture far 
superior to that of the present. 

Hand io hand with this educational 
work, investigations have been extended 
into all the varied felds of husbandry. In- 
sects are ylelding ap their life’s nistory, 
revealing facts suggestive of methods of 
protecting our iaterests against their rav- 
ager. Microscopic organisms reveal a 
power in nature till nuw undreamed of, dis- 
closing among their numbsre cur warm 
fciends and our mort deadiy foes. It has 
become possible to measure in heat and 
motion the energy in every pound of food 
fed to our animals. The calorimet¢r faith- 
fally measures every gram of gas ‘exhaied 
from balance bet ween the intake and oatgo, 
and notes the expenditure of energy in 
every movement of body or limb. Even the 
eccentricities of the weather are not 
allowed to pass unnoted. Forecasts of 
storms advise the haymaker to be on his 
gaard, and froste are nok allowed to spring 
upon the ungathered crop unannounced. 

These and hosts of other things mark the 
nineteenth as emphatically a centary of 
progress in agriculture. The seed it re- 
ceived from its predecessor has grown and 
borne fruit a hunodredfold —Prof. Fred S, 
Cooley, in Boston Transcript. 


Farm Hints for January. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK. 

The annual inventory of stock and cash 
on hand, which is taken by most of the 
merchants and manufacturers, does not add 
to the value of the property they find, but 
may rather be sald to decrease it, as many 
lines of slow selling goods are sold at a re- 
daction to make room for those more in 
demand. Bat it puts them in condition to 
do better the coming season, because they 
clean out unprofitable stock, and replace it 
with such as shows promise of better re- 
turns. 

It would be well that every farmer do the 
samething. He may doit in January or 
later in the season as may seem best. We 
used to select the first of Marchas a time 
when there was less hay inthe barn, less 
frait and vegetables in the cellar to estimate 
the value of, andit was a season when 
those who were on rented farms were 











and sweep rakes. In the barn the horse 





fast in a minute and a halt.” 
S batter and cheese making 





changing if they did change to new places. 
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By this annual inventory and our cash 
account of sales, purchases and expenses, 
we were able to know very nearly whether 
he farm had been a source of profit or 
loss, and to what amount. It might be a 
matter of estimate to some extent, bacause 
wecould not weigh and measure every- 
thing, and even the animals and tools might 
have been appraised by others at different 
valaes from those we placed upon them, but 
making it honestly and tothe best of our 
judgment each year, at the same time, we 
knew very nearly where we were finau- 
Glally, and were able to show that on a 
farm ran rather for the pleasure than the 
profit ofthe owner, and where much was 
done for show that we might not have done 
if trying to skin a rented farm, as is so 
often done by those who hire, the farm was 
paying all ite legitimate expenses and a 
part of the cost of improving its condition. 


CULLING FLOCKS AND HERDS, 


Atseuch an overlooking we found often 
that there were animals and other property 
that had so deteriorated in value, in our 
jadgment, that wethought bess to dispose 
of them atas near whet we thought they 
were worth as we could get. If we had not 
a“ bargain counter,” we let others know 
that we were ready to dispose of certain 
property at auy feir offers, and thus tried 
to keep only that which we thought would 
prove profitable, or increase in value 
another year. 

If we had been ona farm of our own we 
should have done this in January, as that 18 
atime when all the stock, but particularly 
sheer, calves and stock swine, need a 
carefal looking over to see if there are any 
not thriving as well as the others, that they 
might be separated out, and given a little 
extra care and feed to bring them ap. If the 
weaklinge or underlings are left with the 
rest they are crowded away from the feed 
troughs, and often so imposed upon by their 
stronger mates that they cannot help but 
grow poorer rapidly. One may say that 
this sh uld be done or such things bs noticed 
every day, and they should, but there is 
nothing equal to a systematic overlooking 
at as frequent intervals as possible, but 
especially is January a good time to make 
it, as they have been in winter quarters jast: 
long enough to betray their true condition, 
and there is time enough before spring to 
bring up the weaklings.. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Tke winter is the season for the farmer 
to try to educate himself in his business, 
for none are tooold to learn. It is the 
season for the holding of Farmer’s Ina:i- 
tutes, dairy meetings, and other special 
conventions of those interested in particular 
branches of agricalture and horticulture. 
The long evenings should give opportunity 
for the meetings of the Granges and 
Farmers’ clubs, and if every farmer would 
try to be on hand at them, take interest and 
then impart the knowledge he has gained by 
experience, and listen to the experience of 
others, all would be benefited. They could 
aleo study and discuss the bailetins from 
Experiment Stations, and better yet, each 
one should find timein the evenings at 
home to read at least one good agricultural 
paper, which is the written experience of 
those who have worked and experimented 
upon some particular point. 


CATALOGUES 


Now come to every farmer who cares for 
them, and to some who do not, the annual 


and squashes, 
the sash of half an old window, sach as 
may often be bought for trifling sams when 
old buildings have been torn down, placed 
upon boxes made to fit them, by planting 
early and using the glass when we thought 
there was danger of freezing or to give 
warmth to the ground before the seed had 
germinated, and we had them weeks ahead 
of our neighbors. The peas we planted in 
a circle about as large as a nail keg, and 
when the glass was off we put a bush in 
the centre of the circle, which made it easier 
picking. 

SELEOT BREEDING FOWL. 
Those who raise spring broilers have 
long since mated their fowl], but the farmer 
who keeps poultry that he may have 
chickens and eggs for home use and a few 
to sell, may well have waited until this 
month, bottor perhaps, because now they 
should be matured and in condition for him 
to select the best to breed from. And he 
should not fail to dothis. Ten or a dozen 
good hens, mated with the best male bird 
he can get, should enable him to raise 200 
chickens easily, and if balf thoseare pullets 
and half the pullets are good ones, he can 
make a good flock. The using of any eggs 
from any hens that may chance to be laying 
is a very eure way of decreasing the value 
of the flock. 
We urge again the importance of having 
but one breed, whatever it may be, that the 
flock may be uniform, and of using only 
pure-bred males. Sach a flock is worth 
double the same number of mongrels and 
mixed breeds, not only for the beauty they 
have, but for actual market purposes. If 
they are mated this month there should be 
plenty of fertile egzs in March or April, 
which will give good leying pullete all next 
winter if they are properly cared for. 





The Fameuse Apple. 


The history of the Fameuse apple in 
Vermont reaches back to 1700, and in Oan- 
ade a hundred years farther. This his- 
tory is not so well known as that of the 
Indian wars, but it is fully as interesting, 
and has quite as cluse a connection with 
early colon'zation and with the subsequent 
progress of civilization. In fact, students 
of history are coming to see more and more 
that wars and politics are not so significant 
as industry, invention and agriculture. 

The Famcuse apple has this advantage 
over many varieties that it cap, witha fair 
degree of success, perpetuate itself by seed, 
whereas most varieties have to be dis 
tributed by means of grafts. This was 
especially an advantage in the early coloniz 
ing daye, before commerce was established 
and before nurseries were known. 
Sometimes, however, the Fameuse seed- 
lings varied more or less from the parental 
type, and came to be recognized as sepa- 
rate varieties; like the Molntosh, Shiawas- 
see, Scarlett, Pippin, Louise, La Victoire, 
ete., so there are now a whole group of 
the Fameuse progeny. These have been 
sought out and described, and their his- 
tories recorded, along with the romantic 
tale of the original Fameuse, by the Ver- 
mont Experiment Station. A new bulletin 
by the horticalterist on “Apples of the 
Fameuse Type’’ tells the story. It is at 
once a paper on-a modern horticultural 
topic and a trifiing contribution to American 
history. 


The road drivers around Boston were 
made happy by a snowfall on the 1lith 
inst., which furnished the first sleighing of 
the season in thie vicinity. 
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AGRICULTURAL. suck. We have saved such a lamb when it ites —— 
acarooly had life enough to swallow by — ing of a few cattle on indiyiq - 
giving warm milk a little warmer than it farms. To make this profiable, howova . 
Winter Dairying. came from the cow, and if we had it in the the price mast rise, and even th: however, 
Daring the winter months a wise dairs-| house we would add about a teaspoonfal of last long if land continues to b : Will nog 
I mean by this that his attention to his the half {eup of milk. It will take bat price of beef has been enormon _ The 
dairy will not be governed by the vagaries|one or two teaspoonfuis of milk at a for the above reasons, and some; ***! ; 
of the weather. time until two or three days:old. When ing the present centary these pr...) — len 
Some men let their miloh animals ruD/¢resh milk is not at hand use con- soar far above the heads of the vw...” ten 
promiscuously over the fields every bright | densed milk, about a teaspoonfal of | ‘ty Of people. There is another vast major. ihe 
or warm day during the cold season, bat/i¢ to ten spoonfals of hot water. Be peindiple to be considered — wloal bro 
even if they own aud control cows it would ) cure to have itat least blood warm. When soar and the demand subsides th —** net 
beamisncmar to ca'l such persons dairs-| is is able to stand alone it may son.etimes beef will grow rarer and rarer, .. ; \." noe 
men. be put back on the ewe if she will own it herds will still farther decline, | | ‘°° ens 
I wish to place a great emphasis on the | and has milk enough for both. If not it; Is would be rash to predict th ver 
importance of warm housing, and regular | can be brought ap on a bottle, and will which this prvcess will occur “pie. ak 
feeding and watering of cows from 00W/ ngually outgrow the one on the ewe if given cay that there will be practically a wel 
until grass grows again. all it will drink of gocd milk. After the eaten in the year 2000. Itis ii:.. .°° an | 
Oa account of the possibility of inviting | frat feedirg rab it dry and wrap it in a ever, that the majority of them : Dw. oon 
tuberculosis, do not tolerate a damp oF | warm blanket, then place it where ‘it will for the milk and butter and — ept ne 
poorly ventilated stable. keep warm. Witha flock large enough to cows furnish, rather than to for = & 
I think that bovine taberculos!s is propa- | keep a man to watch them at lambing time for the table.—Baltimore Amer} : eeh it D 
gated more extensively through the medi-/| this may not be necessary, but where they pen “on nigl 
ume of unsanitary stables than any other | are visited two or three times in a night! The Graphite Indunt * 
cause. Of course the winter months when | there may some come in the interval that / ? aia are 
the cows are closely confined gives rise to | will need attention. *F iw 
the most danger in this direction. ere 
Pure. healthy!milk mu:t be obtained in| The Kansas Experiment Station tested anu 
order to make first class butter, so you see|the feeding of some pure bred Poland and 
the hygiene of the stable is all important. | China and Berkehire hogs along with some and 
Healthy cows cannot long remain so in hogs of mixed breeds, such as are kept by = one 
unhealthy surrounding*, nor when fed or the average farmere, and they found it il hav 
watered irregularly. required from 10to 30 per cent. more of ih : nad 
Never trast the care of your cows to a/foodtomake 100 pouuds of gain on the * 
cheap or inexperienced hand; that is, if you | mixed breeds than on the purebred. While — ro 
are in the dairy business for improvement | some of the mixed breeds would stand — === —— — The | 
in milk products and for persona! profit. heavy feeding and give good retarns fcr EY —— we 
The dairies throughout the land that are | their food, there were some good in the 4 : chile 
paying the best profits today are those that | hincqaarters, but too low in front and with one- 
are minutely supervised in every detail by | weak heart action. They would not stand all 8] 
their owners. heavy feeding, get off their feed easily, did were 
The dairyman who assistsin his own | Dot have strong constitutions, and easily broo 
milking, and personally does or aseists in a to disease. Others were short, | thet 
all of the care and feeding of his cows, is,/ fine boned, biccky chunks that fattened , | vary 
if he is traly in earnest, seldom forced to | quickly, but wculd not eat enough to make ee! Ca — | en ot 
declare that dairying isafatlure. — @ profitable gain. Those that made the best 
Mix plenty of energy into ydur dairy | gains were well boned, with both fore and week : Taken in 78 tabs, out 9523 tubs, stock gaicken trade, how Thejstory of 
work this winter, and never go to bed at | hind qasriers well developed, rather rangy, 64,111 tubs, again-t 42.064 sabes same time | —J that present nares Ryser or ar ao wo oe Ay <r bi yr —*— the Dark wae Whee, ie — rom Th 
night without feeling absolutely certain | large through the heart, and with legs of | '88t year. The Eastern Company repo ts | here by the local demand, does not allow Bermuda parsley 50 cents t 28 * Oh | be fiscinating and marvellous beyond a: i q 
that cvery cow in your stableis not hungry | fair length. a stock of 8651 tubs, against 3738 tubs a year | them to sell at any profit in Liverpool. | A light supply of fan 1 fr - Mes Sees Semaine of ancient ergs te : J 
oribinety, or forced to may be true of Kansas, where grain | ®£°, and with these added the total stock is | Some lots are going from points west of | storage with sth J ———— —————— — — a 
filthy floor and breathe vitiated air. is so cheap that {t is most desirable to have 72,762 tube, againet 45,302 tabs same time | Toronto, by way of Boston and New York, | slowly at clots en andi: — — pe 
In your laudable efforts to maintain stable | ap animal that will convert as mach as pos- last year. and a lot hes been booked from Boston to and demand “Reames vou J og brea ae as —————— — 
warmth do not sacrifice ventilation, buts bie into meat, but at grain prices in New aid Liverpool at 10 shillings ($240) per ton $3 50 « barrel, Soy $2to $3 J * Sn which human eyes 3 — oo ures. on : ae 
happily combine the two, to the end that Eogland we think the short, chunky hogs Export Apple Trade. freight. Late advices from England are | $2 50 to $4, Ben Davis $2 to $3 Baldwin — they were laid bare by the ~ otal * cents 
pure, healthy and profitable milk may re. | that will faiten quickly, weighing 175 to 200/ ‘Tne total apple shipments to E encouraging, and if freight room could be | to $3 50 for fancy double head barrels end shovel, but .the earliest history of grapni:« * pee 
sult. Gronrce E. News Lu, | pounds at six months old, and as fat as aDy | ports for the week 5 a oa, ee had on steamers doable the quantity might | $2.25 to $2 75 for average prime. Greenings| Grapuite le a form whee: nie ; to 10 
— toe — pity do = — —_ 47,381 barrels, ‘nolading yoga > cnt ba aan from Montreal that is now being | fancy $3 to $3 50, and good to prime $2 to aunidinewue:, nn cents 
— & | L verpool, 2713 barr _ | eens. $250. Winter sorts, poor to fair $1 25 nature, 66 at 75 
The editor of Up-tc-date Farming telle | Be highest price in cur markets. rels m4 eee — — pitied The highest prices on Jan. 4 were at| $175. Catawba rapes are dall at ry to - Graphite is sald to. poy ee oe scare 
how he managed his hogs when cholera B The exports included 18,999 barrels trom Prcvidence $20, at Boston, New York, | cents for small baskets, $1 to $1 15 for cases. | '2°4 form of carbon next to the — ——— dry 
appeared in the neighborhood oston Fieh Market. Soston, 5493 barrels from New York, 22,207 | Drook!yn and Jersey City $19, Philadelphis Cranberries in small sapply, bat light | ™°4 — poor. 
years ago, when 60 to 80 hogs died/ The continued fair weather for the past/barrels trom Portland and 682 barrel. | 22¢ B chmond $17.50, Baltimore $17, Putts-) demand. Qape Cod large late, fancy $9.75 Undoubtedly graphite is closely allied to cos) bring 
within 160 yards of his farm and hog|wek has prevented the market from) from St.John, N B. For the same werk barg and Nashville $15.75, Louisville $15, | to $10. g00d to choice $9 to $9.50, falr to altnongh older in origin, snd the su? fact «tf more Fowl 
yards. The hogs were kept healthy, strong becomicg very strong. Prices are quite | last year the apple shipments were 45,00: Duluth and Cincinnati $1450, Minnespoli | 00a $8.50to $9. Jersey prime $7 50. fair latense snd long-continued metamorpn'> {113- roost 
and vigorous, and fed liberally so as to be | steady, with fancy fish till in good supply | barrels. The total apple shipments sine $1250, Kansas City $11, San Francisco, | (0 ext.a in crates $2 to $2.50. Sirawber- go far as tk —_ 
kept growing every day. and they were | and ground fish not so plenty. Market cod/the opening of the season have — wheat hay $13, Prairie hay $12 at Dalutb, | ries bring fall prices when of choice quality, aↄand — cupeden <0 eoaan roids the argest drawt 
+ given salt and asher. When other hogs | 's steady at 2 to 22 cente, with large at 34 to | 1,036,266 barrels; same time last year, 991,385 $11.50 at Pit'sarg, $10 at Minneapolis and; as the supply issmall. Florida fancy 60 to | te indebted to Ceylon for ite con ————— mon t 
J began dying he treated them with a formala | 5 cents, and steak at 44t06 cents. Haddock | berrels. In detail the shipments nave been $7.50 at Kansas City. 75 cents a quart box, California pints 30 to | next best source of supriy geo ay The Dacks 
recommended by the Usited States Barean | !s bringing 2} to 34 cents. Hake is still easy | 348,830 barrels from Boston, 187,443 bar- Sinoe above reports fire in the hay sheds | 50 cents. famous Ticonderoga mines of the —— I es The re 
J of Animal Industry, made of one pound | St 24 cents for large and 2 cents for emall. rels from New York, 102,480 ‘parrels from et Boston more or less injured 150 carloads) Poultry receipts light and prices quite ba agen ae prices 
iH each of wood ctarccal, eulphur, sulphide | Pollock is bringing 1 to 14 cents, with cusk | Portland, 246 955 barrel * from Monteeal of hay on Jan. 5, which was fully one half; firm. Best turkeys are 10 to 12 cente We will pass over the eariter history ct fowl, ! 
4 of antimony and sulphate of sode, with two | at 1d cente, and binefish steady at 15 cents | 126,903 barrels from Halifex, 20,801 —“ ste good hay on track here, and prices bave | Pailadelphia broilers 18 oente roacting — wherein it did not constitute an in<us- cents | 
pounds each of bicarbonate of soda,chloride | for green and 8 cents for frozen. Bass \s/from Annapolis and 2854 barrels from St been advanced. Hay—choice is held at $20; chickens 15 cents, and medium grades 12 to — U——— But 
of soda and hyposulphite of soda. All!| not quite so plenty, at 18 cents for striped, | John, N. B. to $20.50 on track, fancy and jobbirg at| 12} cents. Western chickens 7 to 104 cente, | ¢te., and come pogo 9 Seat suppl} 
were well mixed and thoroughly pulverized, | 10 cents for sea and 8 cents for black. Hali-| A communication from Loudon to Ches- $20 50 to $21, rye straw, prime to cbdoic | (owls 7 to 93 cents, dacks prime to fancy 11 | Pra otieal and larger * a oe to $1.1 
i ; and a large tablespoonfal of the mixture | but is short, with white at 12 to 16 cents and ter R. Lawrence, Faneutl Hall Market $17 50 to $20, and oat straw $9 to $10. to 13 cents, others 7 to 10 cents, geese prime | 12 8 paper read before tie Ceylon bracch ¢ light. 
i was given for each 200 pounds of live| gray at 12 cents. Spanish mackerel 16 centr, | under date of Dac. 21, gave the following — 8 to 10 cents, poor 6 to 7 cents, squabs choice | 2° Boval Asiatic Society we are told" that the poor | 
weizht of the hogs. This was given in soft | sheepshead 15 cents, red snappers 10 to 15/ prices on a cargo of Nova Scotia apples Receipts of Stapic Commoditier. | large $275 to $3, mixed lots $2 to $2.25, | C2DOFt of Orylon graphite musth ve commences quiet, 
i food, either corn meal, ground oats or| cents and pompano 11 cents. Lake trout/then selling, which were of good quailty The following is a partial list of the rc-| ‘™#!! dark $1.:5 to $1.50, culls 50 cents to — —— Joeagh Dixca, redhea 
; cracked wheat, mixed with bran or mid-|are quiet at 10 centr, with sea trout at and generally arrived in good condition: celpts of staple commodities in Boston for | #1. No changes in game birds, but rabbits — pn rong pete — 
Hi dlings and wet op with hot water, and no|4cents. White fishare steady at 8 cents. No. 1 Baldwins $4.68 to $552, No. 2 the year 1900: Wool, 701,203 domestic, 104,./ OWer 86 12 to 20 cznts a pair, jacks 50 to 79| bego in 1839 een ene Rabbit 
4G stale swill was'fed, but fresh milk from the | Sea perch are bringing 12} cents, with white | $2.64 to $4.32, No. 1 Kings $4.80 to| 248 foreign bales; cotton, 800,507 domeetio cents. Turniog — can pair an 
a separator was given night and morning, | at 6 cents. Piokerel are in fall supply at 10 | $6.48, No. 2$3.36 to $4 20, No. 1 Greenings 69,123 foreign bales; leather, 6,423 185 sides, o> Joseph Dixon, the — ef the 2 —* 
§ with middilings and a little bran added, and | cents. Smelts are plenty at 10 to 14 cents | $384 to $4.32, No. 2 $2.88 to $3.48, 334 859 rolls, 436,300 bandles, 73641 bales, Tobacco Notes. | Dixon Crucible Company, in the year 13 —— 
fresh water was givan daily. for native and 3 to 6 cents for Eastern. | No.1 Spys 372 to $4.56, No.2 $2.64 to| 234231 bags, 1127 cars, 4378 barrels, A decision of considerable importance to crucibles by uaing ths plumbago fouud ia the 
The pens, yarde, sleeping places and | E:!sfairat9 cents. Fresh tongues 8 cents, | $3 36 No.1 Golden Rassets $576 to $6 48 638 packages, 23,056 cases; dry hide-,| ‘he importers of tobacso has been harded State of New Hampsore. The quality was + Tae : 
troughs were frequently cleaned and disin-| with cheeks at 6 cents. Salmon is steady, | No.2 $408 tu $5.28. No. 2 includes sigek 12,454 baler, 665,121 loose; green hider, down by the United States Supreme C Fe ee eee Doty, tas je. 
fected with fresh lime in solution, at the | Eastern green bringing 40 cents, with frczan | packed and some otherwise out of condition 397 173 bundler, 47,406 loose; calif chine, in the Rothechild case. This cours con ro is ——— —22 — 
rate of one half poand of lime to each of | at 15 cents and Western at 9 cents. Oysters | A later dispatch by cable last week a 66113 bundles, 13,652 loose; goat aking. the tariff law to mean that every 8* — called th . — * — 
water. From one to two ounces of carbolic | are still steady, in fair demand at $1 for | ported the market for apples in L verpool 30,763 bales; hides and sking, 11,714 casks ;| ¥F®pper leaf mast psy wrapper dat na i came the stendar¢ fag mai Dana 
acid should be added for a thorough job. Norfotks, $115 for selected Norfolks and | and London as very active. pelts 6729 bundles, 8184 casks, 3770 baler, | 18 not the bale, but the tobacco in —— specimens if grapbite that one eee ve pt 
We also used zonoleum and one or two | fresh-opened Stamfords and $1 25 for Prov-| A cable from Liverpool ander data o! 164,832 loose; kipe, 8930; hemp, 233,241 | /8 the anit for classification. We understand | {°°™ Ce3!0n as curiosities by captains in tue * a 
other commercial preparations. These| idence Rivers. In the sheil Biue Points | Jan. 9, saye, “ Maine fraitin very bad con- bales; fi:x, 30,025 bales; lumber, 29,.| '¢ has been customary for the appraise India trade, and, finding them so mceh better —* 
solutions were frequently eprayed alll $250a bushel. Clams are steady at 50 cents dition. Market qaiet. Baldwins $254 to 326 care; wheat, 13,030,242 bushels; corn,| 9888 tubaceo containing not over 15 ee |tuaa the New Hampshire plambago, be pro pte 
around where we feared the disease germs | a gallon or $2.50 a barrel. Shrimps 80 cents | $4 32.’ 17,753 849 bushels; cats, 11,126,702 bush | °eDs. of wrappers at the filler rat —— —— Se tapers pe 
might come in contact with the pige, and | a gallon and scallops 50 cents to $1 a gallon, —— els; rye, 122,133 bushels; "parley 1 698 | decision is considered a hard blo “ a wt rien ne > pte edited ranate pe 
an occasional dose was given internally. as to eizs, Lobsters are in fair supply at 15, Domestic and Foreign Frutis. | 143 bushels; peas, 41,101 bushels : back | importers, and may lead to a 2 * —3 — au ——————— an 
Pe... rigidly qaarantined our yards against | cents alive and 17 centa boiled. There are plenty of apples coming in but wheat, 910 bashels; mals, 544,818 ; bash-| 2rading of the leaf before its fe was whose fertile Races ee oe presen 
e invasion of any neighbor, if the disease — — many are not up to the standard of bes ela; hops, 7431 bales; cotton-eeed mea), at least there will be no farther evading of | tes Of graphite, and he it was whose akilied attenti 
was prevalent on his farm, and dogs were , demand. Raceipts last week were 21 496| 2990 tons: mill feed, 17,261 tons; cornmeal duties by packiog wrapper leat in filler | "A24Sr#t gave to the world grapnite crncivie of th : 
banished entirely. Wetook every precau-| While the best grade of batter is kept) barrels, exports 18,999 barrels. A year ag¢ 54 056 barrels; oatmeal, 125,474 barrels, 54,167 | Dalee. Milton Whitney, chief of division of ———— a inen”' stove kill > 
tion to keep up good sanitation and help the | well sold up, it is affected by the increased | receipts were only 4838 hesoaie King — sacks ; flour, 1,018,(68 barrels, 1,862 164 sacks; 0)1Is. reports @ euccessful termination of ee rer mentees of thre — 
p'gs maintain a stropg eonstitation. Thus|sapply of mediam grades which have been | from $2.50 to $3 a barrel, Snow and Spy 01 | 20 13,434 packages; beans, 83.505 experiments conducted in eo-operation a — 
they were better able to resist the disease | accumulating during the past two weeks. | ¢2 to 33, Baldwin aud Greening No. 1 $1.75 barrels; potatoes, 4227 cars, 854,737| With the Connecticat «+ xveriment stati Freshly—I proposed to your daughter just now ti —* 
germe, which probably are, more or less, It was hard yesterday afternoon to obtain | ¢o 832 25, with No. 2 $1.25 to $1 50, Hubbara | bushels; sweet potatoes, 155,748 barrels; in tke production of Samatra tob OD | and she referred me to you. wii oy st 
everywhere prevalent. over 24 cents for euch as sold in the morn- ston $2 to $2.50 Talman sweet $1 50 to $2 hay, 18,237 cars; straw, 1124 care; onions near Hartford. Odae-third of a obpaoeo Bauliion—That’s queer. She never bothers oom 
“ The ‘survival of the fittest’ left us all|ing at 25. Some sales were made at 244 / fall mized 81 25 to $1.75 and common at 97,686 packager, 60,960 Derrele; lard, 113.342. | was planted under a cheese oloth Pre aboot my opinion exsept in financial matters. Dr. M 
cur pigs in à healthy condition when the| cents, which may be called top rate on 75 cents to $1 25. Cranberries dull a tleroes, 2,591,900 cases, 1,228 686 packages; | nine feet high, and cnitivated and f ade| Freshly—Yee, that’s jist what she told me Divaisio 
‘season ‘ was over. Not one was sick or | assorted se z2sextra creamery. Large New| Cape Cod choice dark are $8 50 to $9, me poultry, 223 481 packages; purk, 16,969 bar- | ander the direction of M. L. Flo i mt pr tap eee ee —— — 
indisposed. The shade, freeh water and| York and Western at 24 to 24} cents, North | dium $7 to $8, boxes $2 to $2 bo *™* | cel; freah beef, 14,257 care; ham, 10,752,055 | expert ot the department. rhe tela t | News. ee pee 
disinfection saved our pigs we verily be- orn and Western firsts at 23 certs and East; Fiorida oranger fa light supply at $2 50 to pcunds: bacon, 364,149 boxes; preserved | cated tobacco was 790 pounds, — * -— —— 
lieve. Had we neglected them, we belicve | ern 21 to 23 cents, with secoads at 20 to 22 33 for chuice bright, 82. 25 to $2.75 for ruseet. meats, 180,922 cases; dressed hoge, 366,304; | ¢8:imated yield for one acre of 2100 “= Maudc— dow do you like my latest phot: ? rough 
that, in the ‘survival,’ nothing buat the| cents. There was bat light demand for| Large coarse $2 to $2.50 Tangerines $4 te | CVaDOrated apples,58,460 cares,app'es,522,539 Tats lost about 10 per cent. in ferm ee 5. Olara—Oa, it’s jast too awfully lovely fcr suy received 
hog pen and swill barrel would have bee | June creamery, and while extra was noml!-| $5 and graye frait from $5 to $5.50 for barrels ;crenberries, 43,319 barrels; straw | Che crop hasbeen sold by L B Has ate | —— 
left asa souvenir of this ‘dispensation ot nally 224 to 23 cents and firsts at oholos to $4 or 84 50 for fair to good. Cali. berrier, 254,379 orat «; other berries, 79.654 | Co. of Hartford to Michaelson & Hibbs co) Seen nae ONG Goce me jartio oan — 
Providence." 21 to 22 cents, these may be called last| fornia navels, 200 to 216 oounte, $3 to $3 50,¢ | *Tate*; Deaches,309 455 crates; watermeionr, | of Kansas Clty for $473 70, makin yg Po — — —* 
The medicine given may have had some, week’s prices, and they would be hard to box, 176 counts $2.75 to $3 25, 150 counts | 205.704; + oranger, 533,732 boxes; lemons, | eetimated value for one acre of a — reer ane Sanaa owe arte te 
good effect, but we should rather have|cbiain today. Boxes and prints selling | $2 50 to $2 75, and 112 eounte at $2 to $2.25 190 280 boxes; bananag, 2,405.608 buanchee;| The cost of prodaction, including th co An elderly gentleman was burrying to cstcis be * 
trusted to the quarantining, the care to give | fairly well at 254 cents for extra northern, | Jamaics oranges $5 to $5 50 a barrel boxes | CWooanate, 42,955 bage; California frair, 703 | cost of the shade—the frame aan — —* Se ere Sees and Hon Po 
wholesome food and fresh water, and the|25cente for western, 23 cents for dairy | 176,200 and 216 counts $275 to $3 126 and | Caf#: Pineapples, 790,020; grapes, 49 763) last five years—will not exceed $500 * —* ··—— — 
other sanitary measures without the éxtra, and common to good at 20 to 22 100 counts $225 to 32 75. Messina and barrels, 3 195,675 packages; raising, 141,763/ leaving a net profit of over $900 — pnd igen headway, and moved at a rare pace. A ed. 
medicine than to the medicine without | cents. Therais but slow trade in dairy| lemons in good supply 3090 counts fancy boxae; figs, 31,729 packages; dates, 26,553) This was an average price of n a g00d te er 4 stains ales a 
them, if they had beep our pigs. tubs, extra Vermont being held at 22 cents, | $2.25 to $2.75, 360 counts $2 to $250. Cali puocheons; tea, 177,948 packegee; coffee,| pound. The crop grown in the sa —* ———— Green where are — a * 
oe New York 21 to 22, firsts 19 to 20 and sec. | fornian lemons from $2.50 to $3.25. Malags 230 416 bage; sugar, 1193 hogeheade, 25,148| without shadeanda fermented in the © feld | yon training for a race?” ——— wrest 
No small part of the success in raising | onds at 17 to 18 cents. Renovated butter is | grapes steady at $4to $7 a cask. Smyrps barrels, 453,808 mets, 671.912 bage, 64 2271 way yielded about the same © fame) « No,” shouted Mr. Greer, I’m racios for s pablie « 
lambs depends upon the caregiven the ewes | in small demand now at 17 to 19 cents, and | figs 8to15 cents a pound. Dates 4 t0 49 boxes; molasses 5527 hogesheade, 87,704| brought 27 cents a pound or np and | ¢rain.”—Exonange. ’ ing for: — th 
during the winter. it is much easier to| lower grades not moving 8‘ all, though| cents. Bananas quiet at $150 to $250 a barrele, 1052 tlero’s, 4095 puncheons. @507 87an acre. Deducting the ————— = b tn: 
grow and fatten a thrifty lamb that is of| imitations are at 14) to 15) cents, and | stem, as to size and quality. o vation, fertilizetion and _ treatin this Uses uh BAIGIOS, Siw - J —* I 
good s'z3 and vigorous when dropped, than | ladles 12 to 144. Jobbing rates are two — New York Markets. would leave a profit of about $300 * pr ts 
one that has been stunted before birth, and} cents higher than these quotations, but The Hay Market. D ti The ordinary crop of the Conn — 8 —* 
—— ae ae —— it not | concessions might be made on large sales ‘The old year has gone out and the new oun e aan “iightly In favec’ of valiey brings the farmer about 20 po M ERIC A * Staten fi 
ly m oO * Ot 
that is Prorat Bans by — — especially of the lower grades. year come in without showing any surplo:| buyers. Long Island in bulk ‘ 1.50 to $28 pound, or $260.a acre, and, deducting the ' in 22 Sta 
by overfeeding and getting too fat The reeeipte of butter for the week were| or accumalation of hay, or any decline in| barrel. Jersey prime $125 to $1.75. State! about HOUSE Siates 
Give the — pat — let it b 13,187 tubs and 17,198 boxes,e total,weight of | prices, which is unusual, bat not entirely | and Western per 180 ponn’s $1 50 to $1.87 $260 an acre. The Samatra tobacco grown \ Dr. Me 
sana Bs —* = aan Atm 658,994 pounde, including 115,800 pounds in | expected by us, as trading has been light. | Bermuda are steady at $4 50 to $5 for prime under shade has been submitted to New Hazover Bt., rear fectlay ®.j. oss eee 
of such s character as to build up her frame trangt for export, and after deducting the | The condition of the market ls auch that we |and $3 to $4 for No. 2. Swcet setatoe, | York 0d Philadelphia business mon, and | B'S, Sse en ee the State 
not to fatten her. For this purpose We latter the net total is 543,194 pounds, against | begin the new year and century with clear | abundant and easier at $2 to $2.75 a barre) has been pronounced entirely satisfactory a —⏑— —«—.— nia, ther 
pln Bot 840524 pounds the previous week, and|and free sailing and good prices, and the | for Vineland, $1 75 to $2 25 for other Jersey, and fal y equal to imported Sumatra. Konoe (bloe per dey ent epwardy, PC: zian hare 
y et early | 514.875 pounds for corresponding we:k last | sountry Hac. glectiis sighs ub every m the h 
cut fine hay we had, anda supply of roots, year This hows very litle chao 6 eith T prosperous. * and $1 to $1.25 for prime Southern yellow. oO — B50 OO. has jon dean spent on oe} ones ; ‘ey aunoc 
for which purpose we found none that we | as, compared — —— & er he Hay Trade Journal says: “ The hay | Oaions steady at $3 50 to $5 50 for Connect- jar Contracting Beet supply. oowge “tn Moanin rey geen ‘elr wi 
could produce easier or cheaper than the —— trade of the past year as compared witb | icut or Long \sland white, $2 to $275 for} How about beef inthe year 2000? BU ROPRAN PLAN.“ Oia: Toadily e 
det teenie. and oe bs A The exports of batter from Boston were | that of 1899 shows that the receipts in the | yellow, and red $2 to $250. Orarge County | cattle ranges are steadil The frais at Weong aad tablac ucts J will Deer 
prolly * a Asin = none that/ 154 759 pounds, against 20,000 pourds corre- | several large ma: kets—Inatead of fallicg off | white $2 50 to $4 and red $2 to $2.25. State | over the world. A * — tesa ss ‘ate oy 
— Sead gai , * gave| sponding week last year. From New York/|as has been expected—have made a gain, | and Western yellow double head barrels $2 | they are trivial — ie — — — ltaral 
— — — ~ age lan - 2 eld | the experts for the week were 3401 tabs. demonstrating that the hay trade i: | to $2.40, 150 pounds $2 to $250, red $2 to| Were a quarter —J a ao ae — those of ( 
snowing a hard. Thos they pag The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com-| not declining and that the horse is still| $225. Bermuda per crate $2.50 to $2.75 | Of immigration to — ge le 0 ‘08808 wh 
of flesh, musoular end neither fat papy gives the following statement for the) in active service. Prices also show av | Beets 75 cents to $1 a barrel. Carrots the | Siready had ite effect on the — — hare sho 
nor leap, and they would supply milk average gain of 13 per cent., or $1 75| same for washed, 50 to 75 cants unwashe?, | 16 a safe prediction to say that in 50 years ¢ ‘20 ¢ ff se 
for the lambs even when they had per ton, over those of 1899, Cincinnati being| and 75 cents to $1 for Bermuda crates | they will have practically disappeared. Th * Neat pr 
twint! The lambs were dropped strong HOOD F A R M the banner market with an advance of ‘3 12| Rass'an turnips 75 to 85 cents for Canada, | '088 may be partially supplied by opening —— 
and they gained rapidly. The ewes had a per ton to her credit, Cleveland with $2 90) and 70 to 80 cents for Jersey. ap Dew ranges in parts of Africa, although . — 
little grain every day in winter, either bran Cal f Sc C bar) ae $2.27, Rope York $2.22,| Cabbages in good supply at $3 to $4 per | it must be borne in mind thas there may be a hav 
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POULTRY, 


rractical Poultry Points, 
Toe wild weasher whieh hes beea preva 
; through November and December ha: 





— i some who hava lnoubatore to start 
jhem rvoning forthe production of spring 
proles Weeannot blame them for the 
hens >svo been at liberty and there is a 
good “"an0e for fertile eggs, and the chiok- 
ens b».ched now should be fit for market 
very: 'y nextseason. Yet there is even 
agcoverriik than in waiting until cold 
west) hascome apon us, if one has nos 
an in. ostorand brooder room thatis so 
gonst: ted as to ba almost impervious to 


ech ses of temperatare oatside it. 
Ac of 20° in @ single night may make 
ary to wateh It closely nearly all 


ec 
ae kaep the temperatare right, and 
this ! ially trae, or nearly eo, when they 
are i) brooder, while a storm ofa week 
iswor for the little chickens than for the 
eggs. oO amount of heatin the brooder 
gang’ > make ap for the lack of sunsaine, 
and. og sacha time they fall to grow, 


andofi-o sickenand die. In sucha case 
oneca scarcely feel that “it is better to 
bave | ved and lost” than never to have 
ad at 

* .¢ who have inoubators should have 
precce:s of at least double the capacit y 
fhe incubator. If we had a 200-egg incubator 
we would have not less than eight 50- 
chicken brooders, and if we only hatched 
one-ba!{ our eggs we think we should have 
all the brooders in use when the chickens 
were 1) days old. We would never use any 
prooder we ever saw of a larger s'z) than 
the 50-chicken size, and they would not get 
very large before we should think 25 was 
enough in one of those. 





Poultry and Game. 


There have been liberal receipts of poul- 
try during the week, with only a moderate 
demand, but mach of it is not, strictly choice 
and good fresh killed is in fair demand, and 
smal! lots may even sell above quotations 1! 
good enough. Fresh killed Northern and 
Eastern chickens choice large are 14 to 15 
cents, with fair to good at 9 to 11 cents. 
Fowls are 11to 12 cents for extra choice, 9 
to 10 cents for fair to good. Dacks 12 to 14 
cenis, and geese 10 to 12 cents. Pigeons dall 
at 75 cents to $1 a dczan, and equabs 
scarce at $1.75 to $2.25. Western 
dry picked generaily ranning rather 
poor. Chickens hard and staggy. Choice 
bring 11 cents and fair to good 8 to 10 cents. 
Fow! good to cholee 8 to 10 cents and old 
roosters 6 cents. Best Western turkeys 
keep well sold up at 11 to 114 cents for 
drawn and 9 to 10 cents for undrawn. Com- 
mon to good 8 to 9 cents and No. 2 7 cents. 
Dacks 10 to 12 cents and geese 8 to 9 cents. 
The receipts of live poultry are light, and 
prices are firm on them at 10 to 11 cents for 
fow], 9 to 10 cents for chickens and 53 to 6 
cents for old roosters. 

But little doing in game. There is full 
supply of grouse, with slow sales at 90 cents 
to $1.15 pair for dark, 60 to 80 cents for 
light. Q ail plenty, best $1 75a dozen and 
poor to fair at $1 to $150. Wild dacks 
quiet, canvasbacks $1.50 to $250 a pair, 
redhead $1 25 to $1 50, black 80 cents to $1, 
mallard 75 to 90 cents and teal 50 to 60 cents. 
Rabbits in good demand at 15 to 20 cents a 
pair and jack rabbits 60 to 75 cents. 

Bird Preservation. 


Tae Biological Sarvey of the Department 
of Agriculture has been doing some good 
work during the year in protecting birds 
useful to agriculture. Before the migration 
season, last spring, it was reported to the 
D:partment that circulars were being dis- 
tributed broadcast through the South- 
ern States by certain millinery houses 
in New York city, for the purpose 
of securing the assistance of post- 
masters in cbtaining bird skins and plam- 
age to be used for hat trimmings and 
other millinery parposes. The case was 
referred to the postmaster general and 
attention was called to the laws of several 
of the Southern States, which forbid the 
killing of plume birds. An order was 
promptly issued by his department prohib- 
iting postmasters from aiding in the collec- 
tion of such skins, orinany way violating 
the State laws for the protection of birds. 

Dr. Marriam, the Chief of the Biological 
Diveision, states that the interest in bird 
preservation is becoming much wore gén- 
eral, and that various organizations and 
associations are taking up the matter 
throughout the country. Last spring he 
received a report from the Pennsylvania 
Audubon Society to the effect that a con- 
tracthad bean made in Delaware for the 
delivery of several thousand skins of native 
birds to certain millinery firme, with a re- 
Quest that the department aid in prevent- 
Ing the wholesale slaughter which would 
iia result if the contract were fal- 

ed. 

Through the efforts of the department, 
the Aubabon Society and the Fish and 
Game Protective Association of Dla ware 
badlic sentiment was aroused to such ap 
extent that the proposed destraction of the 
birds was averted. A list has baen prepared 
bythe D:partment of the State, national 
and p-i vate organizations interested in the 
Protecsion of birds. At present there are 
State zame commissioners or wardens in 30 
States. ish and game protective associations 
~< 22 siates and Audabon societies in 23 
States 

Dr. Merriam issues a note of werning 
aga «tthe Belgian hare. According to 
the siate Board of Horticaltare in Califor- 
Dia, sore are now some ten thousand Bel- 
Blan heres at large in the State. Should 
they « ccead in maintaining themselves in 





their 1d condition, and increase as 
read’ as they do in’ captivity, they 
Will come @ source of danger. In a 
Stal: vhose agricultural and hort!- 
Cult: interests are as important as 
thos, alifornia, Dr. Merriam states, the 
loss: ich might result if the Belgian 
bar: ld become a pest would more 
than \ the advantages of the animal as 
am oducer. As theanimals increase 
in r rs, some are certain to escape and 
othe turned loose, either by owners 
who ® lost interest in their pete, or 
thos 0 attempt to raise hares on a large 


* out taking the necessary prooau- 
lon ep them seonrely. They are very 











—— oe young bearing in number from 
cand welve, 
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‘‘Chard and Garden. 


Mr ‘.\jand Morrill, the Michigan peach 
grow. or ong of the most successful among 
Many ... that State, has 100 acres of land 
not 4 ({ which is suitable for growing 
peAche:, but last year his profits were $360 
a ae: * or $36,000 for the farm. One or- 
— J five acres in Elberta peaches 
wer, ; 1000 per acre, and all the peaches 

ere bent to Boston, although his place is 





A NEW STRAWBERRY, NOT NAMED. i 





time this year, but they oa ried a fall crop. 
Among the causes of success were that he 
selected the best varieties, and he gave 
them liberal amounts of fertilizsxr, good 
care and constant cultivation each year; he 
had his land in perfect condition before 
setting the trees; he sent none but perfect 
fruit to market, as he thought it better to 
throw away all culls than to send mixed 
fruit to market,though culla sent separately 
may bring some price. Then he selected a 
market where they were willing to pay 
good prices for perfect fruit, and Boston 
has jast that reputation. 

Why canuot farmers in New England 
succeed as well with this crop, if they will 
follow the same rules? lt isnot the fault 
of the climate, for some do grow them now 
in both the northern and cantral parts of 
this State and in Connecticat. We remem- 
ber an old farm in Plymouth County where 
there were so many peaches when we were 
young that they coald not be sold or given 
away, while after the early rareripes were 
gone there were a few trees of early and 
late Crawfords that farnished the family 
supply, and somes to spare, and those trees 
were in bearing for about 20 years of our 
remembrances, seldom failing any year. 
they stood at the east and west ends of the 
house in land that was never cultivated, 
while those that stood in the garden were 
not as long lived, bat usually bore four cr 
five years, and probably were at last iojured 
by overbearing. Taen the peaches were 
never thinned, seldom praned, and borers 
were allowed to work unmolested by any- 
thing excepting the small birds and the 
barn swallows, whieh had scores of nests in 
the old building, and were busily engaged 
all day in catehing moths, flies and all fiy- 
ing insects, while whippoorwills, night 
bawks and bats were ready to begin their 
work as soon as it was too dark for the 
others to fly. 

Now we suppose the birds and bats are 
all banished, and English sparrows have 
come, not to eat insects but to eat the fruit 
buds and such fruit as escapes the insects. 
Then we could go out for an hoar or so in 
sume automn morning and bring home as 
many bushels of grapes as there were boys 
who cared to go. They were wild grapes, 
not as good for table use as some of the 
more modern varieties, but some we think 
were quite as good as the famous Concord, 
though a boy’s appetite and the fact thas 
we got them for the picking might have 
helped our appreciation of them. But the 
wild grapes are nearly all gone since the 
wood was cut off, and we doubtif all the 











Mine is 
awful cross! Does your mamma say 
‘Hush!’ when you laugh or make a 
little bit of a noise? My mamma does. 
She has nerves, papa says.” ; 

The mother who overheard this ac- 
count of herself would feel heart-broken 
to think of the shadow cast by her misery 
on those she loved. Yet her condition is 
real. Her nerves are strained to the 

int of torture. Lack of appetite and 

oss of sleep increase her weakness. 

Such a condition may, in general be 
traced to disease of the delicate womanly 
organism, a cure for which is found in 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It establishes regularity, heals 
inflammation and ulceration and cures 
female weakness. It tranquilizes the 
nerves, encourages the appetite and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 

“I had been a constant sufferer from uterine 
disease for five years,” writes Mrs. J. A. — 
of Yankee Dam, Clay Co., West Virginia, “an 
for six months previous‘to taking your mediciue 
I was not out of my room. Could not walk or 
stand. as there was such pain and drawing in 
left side and bearing dows weight in region of 
uterus, accompanied with soreness. I suffered 
constantly with headache, pain in back, shoul- 
ders, arms and chest; and could not sleep nor 
lie down. When I had — — mee * 

edicine the $s we , 
2 not — — sleep well, and the 


in in side and bearing down had vanished. 
My health is better at this time than it has been 


in five years.” 


Js your mamma cross? 





- 100 miles from Obicago. These five 
s were being picked for the third 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets stimulate the liver. 
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cultivated grapes in town yield a quarter as 
much fruit as she wild ones did then. 


We think the Lawrence pear has not been 
given quite the rank it deserves among 
either the growers or consumers of that 
fruit. Itisrather an annual bearer of a 
medium crop than a great producer. It is 
not very large nor very brilliantly colored, 
and thus does not attract as much attention 
on the tree oron the fruit stand as does 
come fruit that is really infarior to it, buat 
the tree is a hardy and productive one, al- 
most perfect in form, and the frait is a late 
one, keeping well if it is picked at the 
proper tine, equalling or being better thao 
the Kiefer in that respect, and it is one of 
the best table pears, being, when well 
ripened, juicy, tender. fine grained and 
with a sweet, aromatic flavor, almost equal 
to the Seckel. Those who grow the Law- 
renee, and can hold them in storage until 
January, obtain good prices for them, and 
the bayer who has once had them in perfee- 
tion Is ready to bay more if he can find 
them. 


The Apple OGrop. 


lt is a partial mystery to me how the 
leading authcrities of the country, inolad- 
ing many hitherto reliable agricultara) 
journals, were deceived as to the extent and 
amount of the apple crop of last season, 
both in this country and abroad. That 
they were deceived, or mistaken, is now 
un'verzally acknowledged. 

E arly in the season it was stated that the 
apple crop of Engiand was much larger 
than common, that Germany had enough 
apples for her own use, that France, Spaia 
and ltaly had each a surplas and would be 
likely to export some frait to England; also 
that the crop of the Uaited Siates was 
enormous, exceeding that of 1896 And 
the various accounts wound ap by the 
statement that only small q1aatities of the 
choicest frait should b3 shipped abroad. 

Now, what were the facts in the case 
which ought to bave been know.and which 
had they bre: known, would have save 
thousands of dollars to farmers and or 
chardists of New England? 

The crop in England was not unusually 
large. Gales prevailed there which biew- 
off much of the fruit, and the crop was 
practically exhausted in Ootober, and : 
have yet to learn that any great quantity of 
frait has been exported from any of the 
above-named foreign countries to England. 
Moreover, the crop in this country, inclad- 
ing that of Canada, was greatly exaggerate . 
The crop in Canada was not as large as 
that of the year previous, while the fruit, 
with some local exceptions, was of inferior 
quality. 

The crop in Maine, as well as that in some 
of the cother New Zngland States, varied 
considerably from very large to almost none 
atall, while that of New York was only 
fair. The crop in the Middle Ststes was 
practically exhausted in October, and that 
of all the Western States was exceedingly 
short. Thas the State of Missouri, which, 
in some seasons, can roll up 12,000,000 bar- 
rels of apples, did not have enoagh for 
home consumption and the same may be 
said of Iowa, Michigan and other Western 
States. The great cities of Cincinnati, Chi- 
cage, S}. Louls and Minneapolis were inad. 
equately supplied from their own States, 
and were constantly sending letters to 
buyers and shippers in the east to forward 
to Western -points all the fruit that could 
possibly be obtained. 

Such was the situation which finally 
obtained, notwithstanding the fair promise 
of summer and the early reports. Now, 
why could not this state of affairs have been 
known earlier? Why could not reliable 
information have been procared by the 
Agricultural Departmen’ of Washington, 
and been printed in the leading agricultural 
papers for the benefit of those deeply con- 
cerned ? 

This reliable information so much needed 
costs something to obtain. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and 
what costs nothing is worth nothing. What 
do the great commission houses on both sides 
of the ocean do? They have paid representa 
tives in all the great olties, whose duty 
it is not only to buy and ship or take con- 
signments, but to travel through the fruit 
sections of the country, and report progress 
and finally the outcom:, in so far as they can, 
of the frait crop of the various sections 
they visit. They are paid for this work. 
and when they get the facts do they brag 
about it and have the t:ath published? 
Not much! It isa part of the trade to 
conceal what it is poliey for a business man 
or a business firm to conceal. 

F nally, whose business is it, then, to 








obtain reliable information? 1 really do 
not know, myself. Every trade must lock 
| out for its own interests. Some say the 
| leading lights at Washington in the Agri- 
cultural Dapartment should attend to this 
matter. But their reports are often mis- 
leading because they simply take the per- 
centage of the crop as compared with a full 
crop, rated at 100 per cent., OF a8 com- 
pared with previous years. Some say the 
experiment station should attend to this 
business. It seems to me they have all 
they can do to spend the money now coming 
tothem. Some say the ed‘tors of agricult- 
| aral papers should give more attention to 
| this line of information. Pcobably they 
have all they can do to give usas good 
journals as are-now supplied. What then 
shall be said? It is evidently a case of}"* go 
yourself, or hire somebody.” W. P. A. 

Granite Hill Farm, Bodwell, Kennebec 

Co., Me. 





Keeping and Packing Apple3. 


Last winter I shipped 500 barrels of 
apples to New York andfrom there to 
E1rope, and the returne, though somewhat 
variable, netted mea larger profit than if I 
had sold them nearer home. The first ship- 
ment of the frait was in Ostober, and the 
last in the middle of winter. The returns 
‘rom the last were from 50 cents to $1 SH 
barrel higher than the first two lots. s 
I attribute’ to the fact that apples were 
more scarce than in the early psrt of the 
season. There was, however, a certain 
amount of loss through sorting over 
that must enter into this calculation. I 
endeavored to reduce this loss as much as 
possible by selecting the export apples 
early and sorting them out rigidly every 
few weeks thereafter. In this way I did not 
give many of them a chance to decay mach, 
for as soon as one showed too much mellow- 
ness J condemned it and handed it over to 
be co: k2d or eaten at onee. I did not have 
to destroy a bushel of apples all winter as a 
consequence. The necessary shrinkage 
amounted probably to five per cent. on each 
barrel. 

The question of figuring out the best time 
to eend apples to market for export was an 
interesting one, and it made me think that 
the only sure and proper way to handle the 
frait is to make the shipments in several 
lots} and not all at once. I find that the 
year before, according to my accouute, I did 
better on my early shipments. The tempta- 
sion is to send all our eggs to market in one 
basket. We like to convert our prodacts 
into cash as soon as possible, but some- 
times in so doing we lose. This tempta- 
tion is so strong in the fall of the 
year when harvesting is about over 
thet the markets are nearly always 
glutted, and the conservative man will hold 
his goods until there is some let ap in the 
rush. Nevertheless, 1 believe there is as 
muoh danger in trying to hold on too long. 
I bave seen neighbors and friends of mine 
suffer in this way. My advice, therefore, is 
to ship apples gradually to market either 
for home consumption or export, but always 
ho!d on to some for the late markets. We 
occasionally have winters when prices soar 
unusually high for fraite in January, and 
if we bave some etock to meet the \demand 
we get in an extra profit. 


Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


Trade in vegetables has been quiet since 
Christmas, with a fair supply and prices 
generally steady. Southern produce mostly 
in good condition and selling well, as the 
market is not overstocked. We find native 
beets and carrots at 40 to 50 cen ts a bushel, 
parsnips 50 to 60 cents and fiat tarnips 40 to 
50 cents, with white French $1 25 a barrel, 
and yellow 75 to 90 cents. Onions are steady 
at $2 75 to $3 for barrels native, and $1.25 
to $1 50 for crates Spanish. Leeks are 4) to 
50 cente a dozsn bunches and radishes the 
same. Cacumbers $13 to $14 per hundred, 
peppers $1 50 to $2 per crate, tomatoes 30 to 
40 cents @ pound for hothouse and Southern 
$3 50 to $4 a crate, celery is $4 to $5 a box. 
Hubbard squashes $30 per ton, Tarban and 
Merrow $1.75 to $2 a barrel, artichokes 
$1.25 to $1.50 o bushel. 

Good cabbages are $1.25 a barrel, and 
sprouts 14 to 15 cents a quart. Beet greens 
are in at 75 to 90 cents a box, and dandelions 
at $150 to $1.75. Lettuce $150 to $2 for 
box of three dozen. Native spinach 50 to 
60 sents a box end Southern $1 to $1.25 a 
barrel. Endive 60 centsa boxand parsley 
75 to 90 cents. Egg plant $2 to $3 a case. 
String beans in good supply at $2 to $3 a 
crate. Mushrooms 40 to 60 cents a pound. 

Potatoes in light receipt and prices well 
sustained. Aroostook Green Mountain 








extra 70 cents, fair to good 65 to 68 cente. 


to 65 cents for round and 58 to 60 for long. 
Michigan white 58 to 60 cents for round 
and 55 cents for long. Sweet potatoes in 


bead barrels at $1.75 to $2. 


——The shipments of leather from Boston for 





previous week, $168,618; similar week last year, 
$800,656, The total value of exports of leather 


$800,656 in 1900. 

——Trafton makes the exporte from the Atlan- 
tle coast last week to include 819,600 barrels of 
flour, 1,358,000 bushele of wheat, 5,168 000 
bushels of corn, 8780 barrels of pork, 10,170,000 
p unde of lard, 83,984 boxes of meat. 

——The world’s shipment of grain last week 
included 5,883,801 bushels of wheat from six 
countries, and 6,541,621 bushels of corn from 
four countries. O: this the Uaited States far- 
nished 3,914 801 bushels of wheat and 4 470,- 
631 bushels of corp. 

——Eggs declived early in the week, and while 


1 fancy nearby and Cave were 238 to 80 centr, 


choice fresh Northern and Eastern were 23 to 
27 cents, and best Western 34% cents, with 
selected at 28 to 34 cents. Fair to good Eastern 
brought 23 to 34 cents, Western 31 to 33 cents. 
Southern fresh 38 sente. Some choice refriger- 
ator lote sold at 33 cents and from that down to 
18 cente, as to conditi2n. Tne stock in storage 
is now but 18,453 cases, against 41,484 cases 
at thie time last year, and a reduction of 8017 
cases during the week. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Oanada on Jan.5 included 61,361,000 
bushels of wheat, 10,420,000 bushels of corn, 
9 —8 aaa of oats, 1,266,000 bushels of 
rye an bushels of barley. 
with the week previous this snows — 
of 1,866,000 bushels of corn, 445.000 bushels of 
oats, 179,000 bushels of barley, and a decrease 
of 148,900 bushels of wheat and 4000 bushels of 
rye. The supply Jan. 6, 1900, was 67,893,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,618,000 bushels of corr, 
5,621,000 bushele of oats, 1,811,000 bushels of 
ry® and 3,210,000 bushele of bariey. 

—The shipment of live stock and dresse¢ 
beef last week included 2585 cattle, 1749 sheep, 
7970 quarters of beef from Boston; 3499 cattle, 
1648 sheep. 31,839 quarters of beef from New 
York ; 1016 cattle, 3264 sheep from Baltimore; 
960 cattle, 1468 querters of beef from Philadel. 
phia; 1244 cattle, 690 sheep from Portiand; 859 
cattic from Newport News; a total of 8658 
oattl⸗, 6146 sheep, 81,797 quarters of beef from 
ell ports. Of these, 25465 cattle, 3849 sheep. 
9679 quarters of beef went to London; 6145 
cattle, 8047 sheep, 20,318 quarters of beef tq 
Liverpoo!}; 700 eattle, 600 sheep to Glasgow 
200 cattle to Mull; 800 quarters of beef to 
Sou'himpton and 68 cattle, 150 sheep to B:r- 
muda and West Indies. 

——Pork is firm, with lard advanced 1% cent 
farther: Heavy backs, $17; medium, $16.25; 
long cut, §:8; lean ends, $19.75; bean pork, 
$18.25; fresh ribs, 104% cents; corned and fresh 
shouldere, 8% cents; smoked shoulders, 8% 
Contes; lard, &5 cents; in pails, 3% to 95% 
cents; hams, 1( 44 to 11 cents; skinned bam:, 
10% cents; sausages, 944 cents; Frankfar: 
sausages, 9 cents; boiled hams, 154% to 16 cente; 
boiled shoulders, 12 cents; bacon, 123% tc 18% 
cents; bolognas, 8 cents; pressed ham, 11 cents; 
raw leaf lard, 8% sente; rendered lesf lard, 9 
cente: in pails, 9% to 10 cents; pork tonguer, 
$21 60; loose salt pork, 9 cents; brisketr, 10 
cents; sausage mest, 74% cents; city dressed 
hoge, 744 cents; country, 6 cents. 

—The exports from the port cf Boston for 
the week ending Jan. 5, 1901, included 154.76? 
pounds butter and 316,650 pounds cheese. Fo) 
the same week the previous year the expo't 
included 30,900 pounds butter, 188,513 pounde 
cheese and 30,380 pounds oleo. 

——The exports from Boston for the week 
ending Jan. 4 were valued at $3,686,105 and 
the imports $966,736, Excess of exports $3,719, 
869. For the corresponding week last year 
exports were $3,256,077, and imports $966,786. 
Exeooss of exports $3,289,841. Since Jan. 1 
exports have been §8.686.105 and import: 
SLL TE a TE EE EE TLE ENE 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


#4. Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al) 
important subject: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘‘*My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* He 
Wants Suppitea,” “ attentive to Oats,” “ The Home 
less Cat,” “ A Oat Story,” “The Subway Oat,” ‘*4 
Soepital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat 
forms a delightfal gift book. Eiited by Mr. Jamee 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

) “No author cocld be more justified in speaking os 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ie 
Mr. James in appearine ag an expositor of the 

for thousands of beautiful specimens e 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contain’ 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) ani 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

* It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the t:lustrations, no one could desire t 
do Detter than he has done. Altogether the prospec 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest. 
ing reading.”— Country Gentleman. Alpany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will find much tha: 
is interesting aud instractive in this book.”— Schoo! 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“* Itseems to us a book which those who are fond o' 
cate will be giad to rvad.”—George T. Angell,in Ow 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
4ngoraarnd other cats. It is tastefu'ly bound ano 
fally illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago 

** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully iliuetrated.’’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

Intwo dtderent bindings, price §3 and $1.25, os: 

paid. Vor sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


“ JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
320 Yasbinstew “treet Maen ~-- 

















extra 73 cents, fair to gocd 70 centr, He brons | $8,806,885. Bzeess of exports $1,879,370. Bor 


the last year exyorte were 


Corresponding time 
Dakota red 60 cents. Yurk Siate white 60 | $8,966,077 snd imports $2,806,835. Bxoces of 


exporte $1,949,333. 

~——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
trom Boston this week have been 83,448 cases, 
egainst $3 877 eases last wevk and 91.6665 cases 


light recep), but some Jersey in double im the corresponding week last year. The toia 


shipments thue far in 1901 bave 83,448 cases, 
against 91,665 cases in 1900. 
——Dairy exports from New York last week 


the past week amounted in value to $324 455; | Included 3703 packages of butter to Liverpool, 


557 to London, 100 to Bremen and 43 to Baltic 
ports, 4938 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 399 to 


trom this port since Jap. 1 is $234,455, against | London, 1004 to Bristol and 399 to Hal/, a total 


of 2401 packages of butter, 6540 boxes of 
cheese. 

——Secretary Wilson hae author'z3d the 
Weather Bureau to systematically investigate 
methods of wireless telegraphy with a view to 
atil’z‘ng it in communicating between vessels at 
sea and exposed points on laxo and sea coasts 
and between islands and mainland. 

——Water supply from flowing wells is called 
artesian, from the town of Artois, France, where 
saaon sinkings were made in the Middle Aces; 
but the discovery that water might be so ob- 
tained dates back to the older elvilization of 
Egypt, in Asia Minor to a period prior to bistort- 
cal times and to ancient times in Ohine, Persis, 
Algeria, Lombardy and the Sahara. 

——Lambs and muttons are quiet and steady: 

Lambe 7 to 10% cents, Brighton and fancy 9 to 
11 cents, muttons 5 to 7 cents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons 7 to s cents, veals 6 to 10 centr, fancy and 
Brightons 10 to 11 cente. 
——Forty years ago some Frenchmen livirg 
near San Pranciseo imported ana raised edible 
snails. Today they are found within a radius of 
50 miles of this place, and vineyard owners com- 
plain of their ravages. 

—E. P. Curtis, president of the Richardson 
Manufacturing Company of Worcester, writes as 
follows: ‘ I made a short trip recently to Maine 
and visited the town of Houlton, Aroostook Co, 
where I have a number of acquaintances. 
Among those whom I met was Dr. F. F. Innis, 
who asked me if I remembered the horse he gave 
mea Grive with yearsago. I told him I did not 
remember bim very distinctly. He said ‘the horse 
is living yet.’ I replied ‘You must be mistaken, 
doctor, that was 36 years ago.’ He said ‘I know 
Itand the old borse is now 44 yearsolda.’ I 
could bardly believe this statement, and went 
over to the stable with Dr. Innis to see the 
animal, I bad never heard of a horse reaching 
euch an age, but this horse is fat ana seemed to 
be in good condition.” 

——Beef was in dull demand with the market 
steady: Fancy sides 8% cents, choice 7% to 8 
centr, xood 7 to 7% cents, light and grass 6% to 
6% centr, cows 6 te 6% centr, fancy hinds 10% 
cents, extra 10 cents, good 94% to 9% centr, 
fancy fores 6% cents, heavy 5% to 6 cents, 
ecod 64% cents, light 5% cents, backs 6 to 8 
cents, rattles 44% to 4% cents, chucks 4% to7 
cents, short ribe 10% cents, rounds 7 to 8% 

oe .t°, ramps 84% to 1144 cents, ramps and loins 

7 to 13 cent?, |0.08 11 and 1314 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subiect to can be cured by_ this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for) Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick.J 


No. If PORTLAND STREET. 
Beston, Mass. 














THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 


A condensed practical encyclopedia ef profitabir 

ltry · x B ractical 
——— — james Rankin, H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers mest 


éreatment of diseases, selection and breeding, fees. 
ing and honsing, arediscussed in a clear and simph. 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are d 


in detail. On is a floc) 
ie ° one isa . 
Answered 21 sco teas that averse: 
0 200 each per year 
im short, this is the besi book Ai love “ths 
ittle Amerie:1 ben’ het eon tue — 
Price in paper ooveraoteeontsa 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


MOW TO MAKE $500 A:YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY 


4 48-Page Siliustuatcd Beeb, Telling 
Bew to De It, and AlbAbcut Piefsit 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Ohapters on How to Make $6500 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yaras and 
Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set 
ting the Hen and IncuDation; Hatching ana Care 
of Chicks; Fattening amd Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Bent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Siamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 








WALNUT PUBLISBING CO.., 
Mex 3464, Besten, Mass, 
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BORN ELAS 2 MUM PALER 


HOUSEHOLD + COMVANION. 


GEPARTMENTS COREVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMI2Y. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 


Terme. $£.00 per annum im advance. 
; Specimen Copies free to any address. ) 
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RKEYS. Crow Ther. 


How to 


No book in existence gives an at - 
uate account of the turkey,—its deve~ 


—— from the wild state to the varié 
breeds, and complete directions » 











breeding, feeding, rearing and mark. 


ing these beautiful and profitable birs 


ne present book is an effort tot 


‘his gap. I is based upon the exper. 
enet of the most successful experts 
varkey growing, both as breeders of fanc- 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for *3* 
ket. 


The prize-winning papers out of near!) 


200 s submitted by the most success: 
fal turk 


ey growers in America are om: 


bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey cu different 

the country, including Canada and Nex 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wis 
ways have proven 6 in eae 
locality. 


parts @ 


\ture, from 
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_ Every farm should in reality be 8 factory, 
and the chief end and aim of every farmer 
should be to work the produces of the farm 
into perfectly firished products before seek- 
ing a market. Batter, eggs, wool and meat 
are finished products. Farms run upon this 
echedule will never ran down or grow 
weaker in fertility. 

That there is still room for improvement 
fn our dairy stock and methods may be 
ecen from statistics of the Agricultural 
Department which show that the one and 
a half million milch cows of the State of 
New York produce an average of less than 
180 pounds of batter per year, and this in 
she face of the fact that whole herds have 
been brought ap to an average of 300 
pounds. This certainly leaves too wide a 
margin between what is end what might be. 
and explains why some dairies pay so much 
greater profit than othere. 


— 


The most successful farmers aré now 
unanimous in their approval of silos and 
the soiling of cattle by the ensilage system. 
Twiceas many head of cattle can be kept 
upon any farm, and ata greater profit per 
dhead,in this manner then by the old pastare 
and meadow system. A pasture field which 
is not entirely toc rough and roeky will pro- 
duce 10 times as greata valueof corn fodder 
as it will of natural grass. This can be ent 
and fed directly from the field in Jaly, 
Auguet and September, and from the silo 
from that time until the next June, 


pou 











In sugar beet growing 
by the Cornell station, where the 
crop yield was from 13 to 14 tons 
per acre, it was found that subsoil- 


experiments 


ee 


tain extent pofsons the atmosphere above, 
réndering it unhealthy even to those who 
are so accustomed to it as to be almost 
immune, and doubly so to those who ere 
Bot accustomed bat who are obliged to 
breathe the air above it. 

To the plank fioor in stables, piggeries 
and heanery, however, there are 
faults so well kno@n as to scarcely need 
pointing out. The leakage through thom 
and the matter absorbed by them consists 
of liquids that would be valuable elsewhere, 
while there they are worse than valueless as 
they are detrimental to health of man and 
beast. We say to ma: and bsast, because we 
do not think that the flesh, the milk or any 
other producte of animals kept confined in 
an impure alr,even during the night, can be 
as well flavored or as wholesome as that of 
thosein pure air. This may be due to 
bacteria, or whatever other cause, but im- 
pare air causes impure blood and thus 
affects the whole system. 

For asimilar reason we have long beep 
opposed to building of cellare to be, devoted 


Firet noticing the effect of these decompos 
ing heaps ander the stable upon the milk 
from the cows that stood over them, then 
upon the harness and carriage leather and 
other things, we decided that an air that 
would have such effects could not be fit for 
apy one to breathe long at a time. 

Giveus then a solid cement floor which 
will absorb nothing, which will not wear 
out, will not allow our fertilizing material 
to leak away, and which we can brush or 
wash clean if we need to, and we shall 


hole which had nota barrel of earth at its 
month, and yeta four-foot stick thrust in 
showed no sign of ite presence. Another 
Objection tothe drowning out process is 
that when tile land near the hole ig higher 
than the opening, the ehuck’s bedroom will 
be likely to be located at a higher leve’ than 


other | that of the opening, and then to drown out 


wil be impossible. One cther plan ‘fer 


ut never practised, and that is to close the 
mouth of the holes in the winter when the 
ground ie thawed and jast before a heavy 
freeze. The theory on which this rests is, 
of course, that, though in a dormant state, 
the animal cannot live if deprived entirely 
ofair. It sounds plausible. 

On the whole, the trap and the dog are 
the great reliance, to be supplemented by a 
sharp shooter when available. A good dog 
of the shepherd breed, if he onee takes up 
the business, will need neither inatruction 
nor urging. It will be his meat and drink 
all the day long. A dog of mine would 
start out every morning at a trot, paying no 


to the storage of manure under the animals : attention to the seductive call of any of his 


boy friende, beyond a slight wag of the tail, 
for evidently the respons'bility of the aay’s 
business lies on his conselence. He would 
trot to every knowo woodchuck rendezvous 
on my four acre farm, and when he caught 
ananimal would bite and shake him till 
dead, drop him and quietly pass on. 
Whenever his bark was heard we knew 
unerringly that he had a chuck cornered, 
bat could not get at him, and every workman 
had inetractions that whenever he heard 
Shep bark he was to drop his work and go 





bave more perfect health in all the animals, 
with less chance of horses going blind from 
standing in the fames of escaping ammonia, 
cows dying from tuberculosis and swine 
from cholera, 

Will it be too hard or too cold? We 
think not, or if it is we can cover it, either 
with straw or even with platforms of boards 


or plank, which can be renewed at times, 


even as we renew the carpets in our dwell- 


ings. Tomeke a plank floor upon the 


help him. The dog’s catch was about 70 
annually. 

In the matter cf traps I find those without 
handles, the Newhouse, made by the 
Shaker community, the best. The largest 
ones are not needed, those sufficiently small 
to lie jast inside the hole being suffisiently 
strong in theit spring to hold their prey if 
caught by the leg, and unless so caught no 
trap will hold them. A short chain witha 
ringto pass over a well driven stake is 


exterminating the natsance I bave read of | three fourths of the potash of the food. 


results of theese experiments to determine 
the mauarial value of the exereta of mileh 
cows: ; 

(1) The fe .es from mileh cows contein 
about one-third of the nitzogen, three- 
fourths of the phosphoric acid and one-sixth 
of the potash of the food. 

(3) The urine contains one half of the 
nitrogen, almost no vhosphorie acid and 


(3) The milk contains less than one sixth 
of the nitrogen, oné fourth of the phos 
phoric acid and one tenth of the potash, or 
less than one sixth of the manaurial valaes 
of the food, 

(4) When the orine is allowed to ran to 
waste more than one-balfof the manarial 
value of the food, or 63 per cent. of the 
mavarial valae of the solid and liqaid 
manure. is lost. 


Oreameries and Price of Milk 


There is an immense amount of milk sold 
by farmers at rainous prices, not because 
the pablic is not willing to pay good prices 
for it, bat becauce the milkmen fn the cities 
heave succeeded in dictating their own terms 
as to what they shall pay the producers. 
Until the middlemen can pay better prices 
shan $1 to $1 15 per can of forty quarte in 
the wiater season,and much lesein the sum- 
mer, farmers of every dairy region should 
consider the wisdom of going into the cream- 
ery business on the co-operativeplan. There 






















their iamfgrants have to offer ts growing in 
the United States. The falling off of Ger- 
man immigration is explained by the fact 
that Germany ie ceasing to be an agricult- 
ural and ie becoming a macufacturing 
country. The total immigration to the 
Uaited States last year was larger than in 
any previous year eigse 1863.—N. Y, San. 


Free Seed Distribution. 


The Free Seed Distribution by the Gov- 
ernment of seed obtainable at every seed 
store has grown to be a serious perversion 
ofan admirable scheme for the improve- 
ment of agricultare and horticaltare. 

The plan ae originally developed, sixty 
years ago, was the distribution of seeds, 
roots and tubers of unintrodaced plants 
from new countries, such a distribation of 
gralus, fibres, vegetables, fruits and flowers 
pot offered at every seed store. 

The Government possesees vast oppor- 
tunities for the collection of new fibres and 
grains and plants of unintroducead and 
promising qualities, throuzh the agency of 
ite copeuls in foreign countries. The seed 
trade would weleome such activity on the 
part of the Government, but it does but 
little of such work while depressing the 
regular trade by distributing the same sort 
of seeds as merchants expect to sell. No 
good results foliow to agriculture through 
the Government’s action, because the seeds 
are sown and the crops used without any 








has been a good deal said for and against 
such attempts to dispose of the milk and 
cream of dairy regions, and while in some 
places they have proved successfal, in 
others they havo failed. Bat 1 do not think 
co-operative creameries all over the coun 
try, for the express purpose of making 
batter, would prove very satisfactory or 
successful Probably euch a :widespread 
movement would cause such a decline in 
butter that the farmers would not make 
mach in the end. 

Bat the creamery should be located in 
every dairying region for two distinct pur- 
poses. First, it would give the farmers a 
























{mprovement to the cause originally in- 
tended to be advanced, the intent of the 
originators of free seed distribution having 
been entirely ignored, and in its place sub- 
stitated a system of sending out sorts which 
can be purchased at every seed store. 

Even had it been originally intended to 
have distributed’ common seeds to back 
woods people unable to reech seed stores, 
that condition does not exist now asit did 
€0 years ago, fora farmer in the most re- 
mote section of the land can gat seeds at 
his local store as cheaply as the same seeds 
can be bought in Washington, and if he 
aspires to something not to be found at the 


Sigg 
. Parm Machiner) P 
006 many of our contem 

DOraries ph 
voted more or less space to a Very lotereaty 
and we woe valuable discussion * 
proved condition of American agricni:,.. m. 

Ire at 

dawn of the 20th century, as contras yet 


“the 

obange is so marked that it is very 
for most of us to realize under om * = 
tages our great crandfathers wrested —* 
from the soil. Of course MSD things nya ee 


tributed so much to better methods a —* 


machinery. * 
Tbe progressive farmer, the man w! A 
money, who gets ahead in the woric, |; , —* 
who takes advantage of every oppor: —* 
saving time and labor. — 


We bave always been advocates «1 
farm implements. They mean better 
bigger profits for the farmer: bat, of « 
must use discrimination In purebasin; 
does not pay to buy a poor machine ata 
At the same tims, we need not go ¢) ; 
extreme and pav double prices for an |; 
a because it has somebody’s nam- 
on It, 

Ia this connection we would call a’: 
the new catalogue of the Marvin sn 
pany, Obicago, Ill., the largest excius:, all- 
order farm implement house jn |): 
Their catalogue of 828 pages iists ad. 
thing that the farmer has need of in } 
from the iargest machinery down to ti: ; | 
garden hoe or shingle natl; and tne pric-- ted 
are simply astonishing when we take |; 
sideration the guaranteed quality 4 
æoods, and the years of reputation bet: om 
We know that many of our readers a:-—_, «)a, 
patrons of this house, and we have yst:) «ar of 


th: fret cause of dissatisfaction. Inde:° :; Is 
one of the rules of the Marvin Smith : pany 
that their customers must be fnlly satiar ed; if 
not, the purebase money is returned wit) sc 5 
question. 


Itiea good bouse to do business with, aspe- 
Clally as they guarantee to save yoo mousy on 
every article you buy. Do not fall to send for 
this catalogue, and Jook up their special offer tn 
our columns from time to time. 





Mr. Bigelow, president of the Boston and 
Montana Co ↄpor Oomp oy, 804 aleo prasiaen: of 
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ing immediately before planting increased 
the yleid as mach as 29 tone per eore|tueen and wash under it, may be more es 
There is some danger in this, however, | oosive than the plank floor alone, but we 
under certain conditions of the weather, think that the advantages will outweigh the 
and the recommendation is made that when 

cost. The cement floor thus covered would 
subsoiling is done during the season of need no renewal. 


planting, it be done early enough to give 
ample time for the restoration of capillar- 


ity before the dry weatber of summer. 


_ 
o> 





The advantages in the piggery and the 
henhouse are no less than in the stables, 
and in the latter we would make our “srpet 
with sand and leaves or chaff. Less chance 


The increasing imports of corn into Ger-! or nog eholera, chicken cholera and other 
mapy from the United States has suggested | a4, giseases, and in these two places still 


the possibility of some of the German | nother advantage, there would be no har-| unless the gnawed ¢quashes guide the 
bor beneath for rats, which we have thought | farmer to it at an earlier day. Now, these 
try. Consular Agent Harris, at Eibenstcok, | i 995 some farmers more to feed than it| holes appear to be bat for temporary use, 
states that there is little fear that this) yonid to keep an extra hog or a dozen hens, | @0d not real abode, for, after repeated 
The cellar floors in house and root cellars | efforts, I have never succeeded in trapping 
States. The German empire imports about | sersainiy need Hoor that can be kept clean | or digging outfeom such the ferry little 
$32,000,000 worth of corn every year, ho anq sweet and that will be rat proof, and|raseal. The extent of danger they are ca- 
while not every one can make these changes | pable of inflicting is a serious item on the 
at once in the buildings he is using, we hope | wrong side of the ledger. I have had a sin- 
those who are thioking of building will | gle trespasser rain a lot of sqaash, another 
consider the po'nts to which we have only | greatly injare a half acre of beans, and the 
third in the end completely destroyed scores 
of seed growilug cabbages, and this despite 
The War Against the Wood- | efforts made at the timeto trap them. Of 
weeds their favorite food is what is known 
anim does as the sugar weed, and hog weed comes 
Rows al in How Ragiend * next in order. The woodchuck is one of 
cular class the two or three of the quadruped natives 
omg _< pth yea Pen oa of the country thac have increased in num- 
* | ber since the coming of the white man, for 

the simple reason that the various agricult- 

ats 2 — — oo ural plants he introduced afforded far more 
it just like the flesh of any other enimal, | *>amdant food than was supplied by the 
purely on its merits, the hunter would seek | ¥!!dness of nature.—J. J. H. Gregory, Mar- 
him more eagerly than he now does the| Dlehead, in N. ¥. Tribune. 


eolonies growing corn for the mother coun: 
market qill be taken away from the United 


says, most of which comes from this coun- 
try. Even should any of the German coio- 
nies be able to produce the corn which grows 
in the Micsissippi valley, the question of 
freight, Mr. Harris shows. would still have 
to be reckoned with. Very often large 
quantities of corn from the Waited States 
are taken gratis as ballast. Until Germany 
has better shipping facilities with her 
colonies, the freight on corn will amount to 
as mach as the original price of corn in 
America. 





Five years ago a farmer in Darlington 
County, S, C., had occasion to dig a pit near 
the highway, and wishing to get rid of the 
clay he spread it on a sand bed in the road. 
He builded batter than he knew, as that 
was the beginning of improved roads in the 
county. The resultant improvement in the 
roadway was observed by the supervisor, 
who treated half a mile of road with clay. 
That was the first of the good roads in 
Soath Carolina, and it stands as firm today 
as when it was laid. During the five years 
that have elapsed, 750 miles of the 895 miles 
of road in Darlington Coanty have been 
treated with clay, and one may ride a 
bicycle with ease over every mile of it. 
Formerly only light loads could with diffi- 
culty, especially during the wet season, be 
oarried; nowtwice as much can with ease be 
oarried to market. Where formerly only 
two bales of cotton were taken on a one 
horse wagon at best (the usual load being 
one bale), now as many as four are seen. 





There are many who insist that it is not 
well to fed cabbage leaves to cows when 
making batter, because it would give an 
unpleasant flavor to the milk. Now, we 
have fed both cabbage and tarn!p leaves to 
cows when selling milk to fastidious cus- 
tomers without having any one complain of 
the fiavor, or evan hint that it was not 
right. The Department of Agriculture hag 
a report of a test made, which showed that 
there was no taint if they were fed directly 
after milking, which was our cugtom, and 
we also b3gan with small lots, and increased 
until each cow had a bushel twice 
«a day, much increasing the milk 
production. The New Z:aland Dapart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 40 to 50 
tons of cabbages per acre were grown upon 
their experimental farm and fed to cows 
with very satisfactory results. As much as 
20 pounds was given to each cow night and 
morning, with the result that the increase 
of butter averaged one pound per cow. 
When the above amourt can be grown to 
the acre we doubt if there is a much 
cheaper feed that can be grown for milch 
cows. 





Nearly every farmer’s wife and other 
good housekeepers know that when a potato 
has turned green by exposure to tha san 
and wind it is neither pleasant nor whole. 
some for food, and, in fact, it is very 
poisonous. Fortunately the taste is such 
that no one is likely to eat enough to get a 
fatal dose. Tahis is due to the presence of 
eolanin, an active vegetable poison, which 
probably exists iu all potatoes, bat more 
abundant in the white sorts than the red, it 
is claimed. In some German. experi- 
ments, it was found that old potatoes con- 
tain more solanin than those freshly dug, 
perhaps three times as mach, and if they 
have sprouted five times as much, and with 
very mach more in the sprouts. If peeled 
oefore boiling the water extracts muck of 
the poisonous solanin, but this is not the 
ease if boiled with the ekin. Potatoes 
when sprouted should not be given to ani- 
male, it is stated, as the boiling does not 
remove the poison. If fed with them ani- 
mals become lame in the knees or other 
joints and sometimes they die. 





.We believe the time is coming, and com- 
ing soon, when the plank floor for animals 
will be considered as far behind the timee 
as the clay floor would now be thought for 
a dwelling house. We have seen cabins in 
the South where never a wood floor had 
been laid, but we imegine that they are not 
up to the requirements even of the colored 
people of today. 

They were open to the same objections as 
the plank floor, or to one of them at least, 
the sanitary condition, that so mach soaks 
into or through them that there is and must 


alluded. 





chuck. 


much to injure the crops of the farmer, and 


as he is sometimes called. If the public 


rabbit; and, being mach less prolific, he 
would soon become as rare as he is now 
plenty. Nothing but his mere appearance 


in his choice of food, young beans, cab- 
bages, squashes and clover being his 
special delight, while among weeds the hog- 
\weed and sugar weed are his favorites. 
Raised on such datnty fare, as might be 
anticipated, he is a laxury for the table, his 
flesh in flavor, when young, closely re 
sembling lamb. He is easily canaght and 
easily domesticated, and I therefore look 
forthe time when we shall hear of the 
woodchuck as well as the rabbit warren, 
where the animal will be reared for his rare 
food value, when household economy has 
been more thoroughly studied and become 
better practised. 

Meanwhile this little rodent in its wild 
state is the farmer’s bane, with which he 
is compelled to carryon a never ending 
warfare. Occasionally a spasmodic appro- 
priation by his town helps him out, buat 
generally the entire burden is on his own 
shoulders. On my seed farms I am com- 
pelled to have a man devote on an average 
ap hour a day to the basiness with trap and 
rifle, and yet lose many dollars worth of 
cabbage, beans and squashes annually. My 
hunter, who is an expert with the rifle, 
shot and trapped last season 96 wood 
chuck, 11 skanke andfour rabbits. From 
time to time I have tried and tested 
carefally all the various ways advartised 
for exterminating the vermin, and found 
nothing so cheap as a first class dog, of the 
collie breed, the objection, of course, being 
that he could not be relied on to kill the 
chuck jast when and where he was doing 
the most mischief. I have tried the gun- 
powder and salphar method, which consists 
ion burning a mixtare of the two well down 
the hole, closing the entrance tightly imme- 
diately on firing it. I have also tried a patent 
explosive cartridge, advertised in the West 
for the destruction of gophers. This ex- 
plodes in the hole soon after lighting, and 
the entrance having been closed is sup- 
posed to suffocate the inmate. At firss I 
thought this was a complete success, 
and proposed to go into the business of 









































is against him, for no animal is more dainty | recently been conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station with the object of determining 
what proportion of each fertilizing element, 
viz., nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potasb, 
finds iteway into each cf the materials 
excreted by a cow in fall milk. Milk is here 
considered as one of the excretions. 


part of the experiment, which was divided 
into five periods of 40 days each. Daring the 
last 10 days of each period the cows were 
put upon digestion trials, when a care 
fal record was kept, not only the amounts 
of food eaten, but alsoof the materials ex- 
creted. Samples weretaken from each of 


apalysis. 


one-third of the nitrogen and ,three-fourths 
of the phosphoric acid exereted, while the 
urine conteined one-half of the nitrogen 
and three-fourths of the potash. The milk 
contained comparatively small fractions of 
all three manaurial elements. 


centage of the manurial value passed into 
the urine. It is not probable that these 
results are at all exceptional, when it is 
stated that both cows all through the five 
periods (and in the rations of one cowa 
radical change was made for each period) 
gave practically the same results for each 
period. The urine contained 
none of the phosphoric acid, but more 
than one-balf of the nitrogen and three- 
fourths of the potash, the two;most expen- 
sive of the manurial elements. If this 
is universally the case, how important is it 
that it should be considered jbyjiall stock- 
men. Throwing the milk out of considera- 
tion, the urine contained 63 perjcent. of the 
manarial value of the excretions. If it le 
allowed to ran ito waste, as it too often 
does in large q1antities, and as it must in 
many instances unless some effort is made 
toward its retention, a very great propor: 
tion of the plent food is lost. 


needed, but no bait of any kind. Just sink 
the trap to the level of the surface and 
drop a few dead leaves or dry grass suf- 
ficient to barely hide it. 

One word about one peculiarity of this 
dainty feeder. Where he finds his favorite 
food, there he will locate a special hole, by 
a field of beans or cabbage, or, if it be a 
piece of squash, then somewhere right in 
the midst of it, and, if the pleca is of over 
an acre In extent, frequently two or more 
holes will come to light as the crop ripene, 















































































tribute from the farmers. Indeed, a good 


locality who would try to take advantage of 


flash season without attention to the cream- 
ery’s demands. Such weak farmers should 
be frozen out of the industry,and their milk 
refused when the creamery was paying 
better prices than the milkmen. 

New York. 8. W. CHAMBEBS. 
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Value of Cow Manure. , 
An exhausting series ot experiments has 
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Fewer Farmer Immigrants. 
Between the years 1830 and 1890 10,000,000 
of the 13,000,000 immigrants who came into 
the United States were natives of Great 
Britain or of Germany, and the number of 
Scandinavian was nearly 1,000,000. The 
great majority of these newcomere,especially 
those from Germany, Norway aod Sweden, 
were farmers whose destination was the 
West. The term the West, as understood by 
immigrants, meant at one time the western 
counties of New York and Pennsylvania, 
later the States of whatis now called the 
Middle West, Uhio, Indiana and Illinois; 
then the trans M seissipp! States of Lowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas, and finally the 
Northwestern States, to which, prior to 
1895, mos, of the new immigrants went. 

In the last few years, notwithstanding the 
prosperous condition of American manafact. 
ures, the large harvests and the liberal 
prices for cereals and live stocks, there has 
been a marked falling off in the immigration 
of farmers to the United States and a de- 
olded increase in the nambar of immigraate 
seeking homes in the large cities and manau- 
facturing towns. The official figures of the 
calendar year of 1900 have not yet made their 
appearance, bat the total nambar of immi- 
grants wil! not be far from 475,000, and of 
this number more than 100.000 were from 
Austria Hangary, another 100,000 from 
Italy and another 101,000 from Rassia and 
the Pulish provinces of Germany, while 
Great Britain furnished less than 50,000, of 
which number 40,000 were from Ireland. 
These new immigrants seek homes and 
employment in the large cities. 

The fertility and prodactiveness of Amer- 
foan farms is as groat as aad in some cases 
greater than it was many years ago. The 
means of trausportation have been vastly 
improved, and the market of demani1 is 
decidediy larger than it ever was before. 
Bat the conditions for the parchace of land 
are no longer so favorable. The most eligi- 
ble Government lands for free homesteads 
have been disposed of. The railroad 
grants, which included alternate parcels 
along the line of the roads, have been sold, 


There were two cows connected with this 


hese substances and subjactedito chemical 


Roughly speaking, the fx :es contained 


Itis surprising to note how large a per- 


almost 


Undoubtedly the disregard for the value 


chance to dispose of their surplus milk 
during the flash monthe, and second, it 
would enable them to be independent of the 
milkmen who refused to pay a fair price for 
the product. Daring the flash sammer and 
epring months when the milk supply is 
large prices always go down to the pro- 
ducers, bat the consumers pay their 
regular eight cents a quart. There is 
no reason, whatever, for such a greedy 
The middlemen realiz3 that milk 
is abundant, and that farmers are anx- 
fous to dispose of all they ean, and the 
former take advantage of the conditions. 
With creameries ready to start up at this 
time of the year touse all the sarplus and 
keep the supply down with the demand, the 
milkmen would not be able to exact such 


deal of the surplas milk would have to be 
used inthis way. There is no market for 
the extra amount that pours in from the 
farms, aud it would be better economy 
all arcand to ase one-third of this sup. 
ply for creamery purposes, each farmer 
sending a pro rata amount to the creamery 
each day. In this way the farmers and not 
the city milk trade would control the indus- 
try. There would be a few farmers in every 


the conditions thus brought about, and 
they would try to sell all their milk in the 











and arein most cases occupied. No State, | by the P 














postage for a thousand miles as for one 


amounted to ten militons of packets, which 
has risen by gradations, until now, ander 
the contract signed by Secretary Wilson, 


ap increase of 140 per cent. in six years. 


two hundred thousand dollars ($1,200,000), 
taken out of the business of the seed mer- 


: — it by mall at the same | 2° Gentlemen’s Driving Clad of Boston, is much 
oeal store, get it by $ th pleased with Will Leyburn (3.07%) and Darn, 


pe by King Natwood, that he is driving to pole on 
*. the road. They make a very attractive looking 
In 1896 the free seed distribution | team and they can step at a whirlwind gait. 





A Care fer Milk Fever. 
The Hood Varm Milk Fever Cure which is aq 


Dee. 14, to twenty-four millions of packets, | vertised in this paper isa prompt and ¢ fective 
remedy for this trouble, which has done so much 

These twenty-four millions of packets of | ‘njary to the breeding industry. It 1s not given 
seeds, if sold at their normal retail value of through the moatb, and therefore can be sately 


five cents, represent a value of one militon administered after the cow becomes unconscious. 
Experience has proved its value to the stock 


owner who wisbes to save his best cows. 












































chants. If this thing goes on, it will aot be 
long before the annual free distribation 
amounts to fifty million packets, worth two 
millicn five handred thousand dollars 
(2,600,000). 

The Dapartment of Agriculture, not satis. 
fied with the free distribation, is now delib- 
erately going regularly into the seed busi- 
nev, by requiring the contractor to grow by 
special contract with seed farmers the re- 
quired 2.000,000 pounds of seeds. These 
seeds are contracted for by the Government 
contractor in big lots, consequently at ex- 
tremely low prices, and are grown entirely 
in excess of normal quantities required by 
the regular seed trade. The growing of 
these seeds does not profit the seed mer- 
chant to ‘he extent of one cent, and the 
seed farmer is forced to grow them at starv- 
ation prices, so very low that no assurance 
can possibly exist as to their reliability. if 
the Government seeds were thrown upon 
the market, no reputable seed merchant 
would purchase them at any price, for the 
reason that every repatable seed merchant 
well knows that the Government seeds are 
both likely to be entirely mislabled as to 
variety, as well as impure in quality. 

The Government lends its credit to the 
contractor by giving him a signed ccntract 
ip advance of the growing of the seeds. 

This active competition by the Govern- 
ment with an established branch of com- 
mercial business is radicaily in opposition 
to the spirit of the ship subsidy bill, 


Speltz Startled the 
Farming World 
in 1900: 


it will capture every 


heart in 1901, with its 
80 bu. of grain and 4 
tons of hay, equal to 
Timothy, per acre. 
Get the genuine. buy of 
Salzer, the introducer. 


Combination Corn 


8 


one of the greatest 


things of the century 


It 


is early and anenor- 


mously, fabulously big yielder, asort bound 
to revolutionize corn growing. 


Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 


The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable seed is 
They sprout, grow and 


that they never fall. 


roduce. They are of such high vitality they 
laugh at droughts, rains and the elements 
taking Ist prizes every where. We warrant tliis. 


For 14 Cents and This Notice 


we send 7 packaves of rare, choice, fine. splen- 

did vegetable novelties and 3 packaves of 

@ brilliantly beautiful flower seeds, ail worth #), 

and our big catalog for only I4e¢ and this 

Notice, in order to gain 250.000 new eustomers 

in 1901, or §~r 10¢, 10 rare farm seed samp irs. 

—~—~—~ « fuliy worth 810.00 to vet a start 
fot and ourgreat catalogue. 
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JOHN A. SALZER 
SEED 
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’ LAGROSSE, uIs. “4 








intended to foster another branch of com- 





















Seed dealers are found in every town and 
hamlet of the land, and they should not be 


other farm necessities. 

A distinct line of argument against the 
free seed distribution isthe cost pat upon 
the Pustoffice Department in the trans- 


postoffice employees. 


andeveloped portions of Asia, 


introduced. 





Hundred Year Old Leases. 


What the seed trade wants is the aboli- | creamery. 
tion of the congressional distribution as | and engine of 15-horse power in good condition, 
applied to sorts of seeds obtainable at every | two separators, tanks for washing cans, with all 
seed store, and iu liea of this an earnest; convenience for sterilizing the mils, si! m8 
effort by the Government to search out in| chinery for making butter. There is s sale 
Africa, | room, director’s room, office, store rocm, butter 
any thousands of valuable plants yet un- Thisis arare chance for any one acquainted 
with creamery business, as a city like Lowell 
with some 100,C0O inhabitants needs s piace 
where pure milk and good butter can do ne 
cured at all times. Any (nformation ic regar 

Some Jarge plots of the best farm lands the piant may be pnw te by applying to R. 8 
in Madison, Chenango, Oneida, Herkimer | Fox, Dracat, or 8. N. Wood, Lowell. 


meree, Tuerg ign want of constateney: Tha Lowell Co-Operative 


Milk Assoclatlon 


foterfered with any more than dealers in | Having gone out of business offer their plant 


FOR SALE 


The plant consists of a building 81 feet long, 
portation of 2,000,000 pounds of free matter, | 30 feet wide, two and a half stories bigh, and 
and additionally, the vast labor put upon | situated oa the corner of Hildreth and Hamp- 
shire streets, and equipped for a first-class 
It has a boiler of 40-horse power, 


— 





and Otsego counties are leased lands on 
which now reside in many instances the 
descendants of the original leaseholders, 
removed to the country districts, then un- 
settled, 125 years ago. 

The town of German Fiats, ia Herkimer 
county, has lands taxed for the support of 
the old Fort Herkimer charoh, a shilling an 
acre being paid annually. This tax must 
be paid as long as water runs and grass 






& COOK YOUR FEED ani SAVE 


Half the Cost—witt the » 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
With Dumping Caldron. | s its 
kettle in one minute. 17 est 
and best arrangement { king 
food for stock. Also mak ry and 
Laundry Stoves, Water « Steam 
Jacket Kettles, Hog Scaliers, Cal 
drons, etc. @* Seni i are 
D. R. SPERRY & Cv., ! , Ub 





grows. 
In New Hartford, O aolda County, mach 
property is leased by the Presbyterian 
chareh to tenants, and the greater part of 
these lands is occupied by business con- 
cerns. At the expiration of the leases held 
byteria ch in New Hart- 


destruction on an extensive scale; but alas! 
after from three days to a week I would 
find in almost every instance the hole re- 
opened and .the woodchuck at his mischief 
again. My explanation of this is that the 
gas generated does affect the animal, 
asphyxiating him fora while. Bat there is 
not power in it sufficient to destroy him, 
though it has this effect on the gopher, a 
much smaller animal. Another destroyer 
highly recommended, and which is ¢ffica- 
clous in many instances, was bisulphide of 
carbon. This was used by saturating a 
ball of woolen stuff, thrasting this ac far as 
possible into the hole, aud immediately 
closing it airtight. The gas set free is a 
heavy gas, which naturally seeks the lowest 
part of the hole in which it is used,and I ac 
counted for the case when it failed by 
assuming that the tenant had his sleeping 
chamber a} some higher elevation, or else 








ef the liquid manure has been a large factor 
in the “‘ ranning down ” of so many of our 
older farms of the East. A great many of 
these farms are hungry for potash,although 
in former years they possessed it in abun- 
dance. Potash is not easily washed from 
the soil. Where, then, has it gone? The 
high potash content of the urine of the 
cows, together with an utter disregard of 
ite value, is one answer to this question, 
Whenever we see a brown liquor coming 
from the barnyard and running along the 
roadside, too often making the thorough- 
fare iteelf a slough of filth, it should mean 
to us so many dollars and cents ranning to 
waste in the form of nitrogen and potash. 
On the other hand, this experiment iilue- 
trates the economy of stock raising for 
various lines of production. Probably 
there is no branch of animal industry so 
exhaustive toland as the production and 








except in the Southwest, where the 
climatic conditions are not generally such 
as to attract Earopean farmers, is under the 
necessity of offering inducement to immt- 
grante, and the latter, no longer recruited 
from the farming class on the European 
continent and in Ireland, come chiefly trom 
large Earopean cities in which the popula- 


rate of pay to mechanics has been forced 
down by competition or the use of new 
mechanical appliances. ° 


mand for mill hands and artisans through- 
out the United States, and it is to some ex- 
tent supplied by new immigration. The 
three countries which no@w furnish the 
largest share of immigration, Austria, 
Rassie and Italy, have comparatively little 
in common with the United States in the 
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Many of these old leases are active today, 


and will be until the death of the men 


on has become compacted or in which the 
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BIG STRAWBERR’ 3 
ry GIVEN AWAY. 4 
We will mail you six plants of Cor 
biggest strawberry on earth, 'f 
AyA i send us 150. for one new subscri! 
vee §6GREEN’S FRUIT GROWE 
fF, and Home Companion‘ 
ma Six Months. Established 
years ago. It has 60,000 subscr 
Say it’s the best family fruit j 
America. Send for free samp! 


Green’s Fruit Growe: 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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There is a constant and increasing de- 


Deafness Cannet be Cured 
by loeal applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafaces, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. is caused by an in 
famed condition of the mucous lining of the 





A LIMITED NUMBER 
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To 
Electrical, Nech’n'l, Marine, 
Stationary or Locomotive 
(Ineluding Weehn‘! Drawing) 
American School of Correspondence, Bos’ 


Chartered by Commonwealth of Ma 











Eustachian Tabe. When this tube gets inflame. 
you have a rumbling sound or (mperfect hear- 





when the gas reached him protected him- 
self from its effect by digging farther into 
the ground, thus throwing a mass of soil 
between him and it, and so protecting him- 
self from any fatal effect. 

Drowning them out by water is a slow 
and uncertain process, because the animal 
is notalways at home,—whether he is or 
not a good woodchuck dog will unerringly 
tell.—anda great deal of Jabor may be 
wasted, for it isa mystery how much water 
they will take and yet cry for more. I have 








be a miasma arising from it which toa cer- 


sale of milk. 
given only about 17 per cent. of the 
nitrogen, 23 per cent. of the phosphoric 
acid and 10 per eent. of the potash, or 15 65 
per cent. of the manurial value of the food, 
is contained in the milk. The remainder of 
the plant food under proper mavagemen} 


batter were made, and the skimmilk fed to 
hogs and calves, practically all of the fer- 
tilizing elements would be returned to the 
land. . 


way of language, customs, historical tradi- 
tlonsor the form of government. There 
are no longer in Ruesia or Austria persecu- 
tions which would explain a wholesale 
exodus of the inhabitants of various dis- 
tricts, as was the case 10 or 15 years 
ago. The economic condition of Italy is 
tather better now than it was atthe time 
when Italian immigration to the United 
States began to be large, and the increase 
of the immigration from these countries 
cap, therefore, be explained only upon the 
ground that the demand for such labor as 


Yet from the figures alreaay 






ould find its way back to the fields. If 





ing, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and uniess the inflammation can be 
taken out, and this tabe restored to its normal 
Condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
Dine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
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Meat smoked in a few hour: 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT por 
Made from hickory wood. (G'¥ pe 











v it; free from in ll 
whieh le nothing but an inflamed condition of Cleanerts chet Te ie. on 
We will give One iHundred Dollars for any wecs .nown for 
case of Deafness (caused by Oatarrh) that can-| J)m, Zeer * ore HEL Aus 
not be cured by Hall’s Oatarrh Oure. Send for oRMU ays and 
Cireulars, free. Lumbace.. Me renee how M805 — ms 
‘2 formals 
F. J. OHENBY & 00., Toledo, O. Odies have failed, Dr. Frost’® |." ii)"care 
positive cure. Has cured thousands &0 aig, 00 
Sold by Druggists, 75¢. Fou. Pull treatment sent to ay adores, | '°irss, 
Hal?e Family Pills are the best. receipt of $1. Frost Remedy Oo., Weel: 


known three barrels of water poured into a 


We give the following summary of the 
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MARKETS i Pardly as stiff in price. but the general tone is| Winter, clear and straight, $8 70@4 25. 

oye Rent this —— Ba sold 4 oxen are oe 5 eee ! 
IBS. At 5490; 9. of 3400 ¢ . } 
30STON LIVE STOOK MARKET. | 257°°3!,s: 5%; 4,2¢ 8400 Ine the pair-at | $y RGSS Ia 16 “PLANET JRS.” f 
* 4 cows, of 3300 Ibs at 20; 2 bulis of |. @raham Flour.—Trade continues quiet; with . . 1 i 
Week ending Jan. 16, 1901 sat 4c: 1 cow, 1490 ths, at 3840. A. O, | the market quoted at §2 40@4 50» bbl. - Put ina Ton and a Half of Onion Seed i) 
. 1901. ——— 2 oxen of 3300 tbs, at 340; 1 bull, of] Oat. steady, $8 80@8 55 # bb! on @ Siz Hundred Acre Isiand 
Amount of Stock at Market, 8, at 3c; 2 heifers, 900 ths, at 3140. for rolled, $8 70@4 00 for cut and ground. F Market Garden [ 
Shotes Giilch Cows, Bye Flour.—The market is quoted at §8 15@ Granting that the seed is good and ly planted ' | 

Less on the market. There were several deal- 8 33 bbl. vation. The onion plant is ; conden t ttle fel Le and aor, — ———————— * ————— — 


uals our“Planet Ir.“ No.il 


pecersity of Rromps. 
Double heel Hoe. Itivates all vegetables astride or between the rows, Attachments for every purpose. 
There * be ey more about them in our new 190] Catalogue, which is the finest we have ever pub- 


avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veais | ©rs from Maine this week without cows, .who Gorm—Demand 18 em market higher. careful and thorough cultivation, for which nothing 


said they could not bay them in the country and | N02 yellow, spot. @47c. 
s week, 3760 7479 | 58 35,336 1377 hit this market, but other deal om-to be | Steamer yellow, new ¢. 
9858 128 20,409 1087 | provided, and the market is not deficiesta! cove No. 8 yellow, 460. 


lished, about our Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, Seeders. 


1 
iw 


Pe ee RECT Nome ne 








L at week, 3927 : 
or milk.’ Fane 5— Single and Four Row Beet Cultivators, and reduced prices for 1901. Sixt f photo; hic ; 
— — ———— ——— oe — eae ee = x. Oats. : 2 —9 ats A Niewe show how “Fianes Jrs.” are used at home and in many foreign countries. We mail them free ' 
— Boos, aise? Nort clipped, white, 85% @B40. S, L. ALLEN & CO., Box 107-P, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ' 
0. 8 clipped, white, Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. i 


. aaf.-Per hundred pounds on total weight of s20@83,. each ; 3 at $42; Zat $40 each; 5 at 


R 5 25; 
Qi hs 4 76; afew choice single 
—9* ——— df sue Doorest. bulls | X. Lowe sold 13 calves, av. 100 tbs, ats c. 


2 G. Barnes, 7 calves, 8 
§3.00@3.76. Western steers 4% @6%4¢, l. w. | & gon on calvn * Bae Bek Sena taaniie olt 


Veal Calves, 


, 017 } a * — chats. eons 
— — hat eta Cosma cic enenee Ten Met | Rendon andy, whi comma over 20 ver] FE oy | 
fee ary, $19@36. . ‘ Late Arrivals and Sales Mixed feed, $18 5081960. ——* ap tel em cent. of water, and wherever such an 


Wednesday -The showin 


rese—Toin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ie week was com 


$10@20; two-year-olds, $14@80; three-year- of milch cows jfor 


parative ht. 
th y 


sah '922@40. grades, 6-rowed, 66@70e. will keep longer does surprise 
-ep.—Per pound, live weight, 2% @Sc;extra, | back by ‘snow storm. The market shows no| State Q » 6687 D longer does not eau. een ect sachusetts 
‘ Ng; shee and lambs per head, in lots, a tt mga i ee ee ae ods | tes rewes.6 know that their silik will have so tage Mg tw Connecticat and Maesachu — 
§: 4-76; lambs, $4@ . a ness to prices and short Supply. ‘Oxen — jay lg he gues Bogen os no —* EASE — 
ria or from other cause. Batwe were; The Penneyĩvania soils contain, on an as 


¢ st Hoge.—Per pound, 5% @5%o, live weight; | and steers not active 0. A 
3, wholesale, ....; retail, §1-50@5.50; | cows, of 4040 tbs, at Suet bull, of 1080 389 


Heavier grades, 8 34146. 
Clipped, to ship, vhi . este. 
Milifeed.—The market is steoay tor all kinds 
Middlings sacked, $18 75@20 

Bran, 8 * 60. 


———— marketissteady with trade ruling 


Bosier—Quiet demand, with ces er at 
60@76¢ for No. 3 6-row Cine nce Pe for: 
barley, 44@48¢c. 


No, 2 9-rowed State. Feed 

















@ight strand, if posts aid not cost too mueh. A 


The statement by Professor Robinson that if 
the cows bave all the salt they want the milk 


not prepared for hie statement that a cow re- 


were made eo as to include portions of our 


leaf is produced. If these meadow lands 
were excladed, probably the difference be- 


average, about 18 per cent. of moleture, 


































































































lf Your Wire Fence 











“Ty dressed hogs, 64 @644¢. 3c; 3 cows, of 1830 ths, at 2540 _ Little cattle of Ulres abd -fourth poun 
“1 Calves. —8%4@6%ec P Bb. 630@800 Ibs, at I@ivee. W.F Wallace sold 50 | MY°—Quiet, $8 05@8 60% Dbl. b gos — ae never bere and Der Gay | with a very considerable amount of allt and | pox’reranp tre text 1 
jaa, — Brighton, 64 @7%4¢ ® M; country | Cows from $25@65. Connors sold “2. fanc oeen teed nn net | clay. Ot course the quality of tcb reco th “L. B. Roberton, Weeelver, 
ae cows at $65 each, 1 at $55, 1 at $50, 15 cows & we added it to the mixed feed, nor did : eer aa I ier mong 
sit Skins.—606@$1.20. Dairy skins, 40@ | $5235. 3 at eat ib, 10 cree ae ans os The Wool Market. they eat as mueh when it was pat in| Produced is mostly used for fillers and| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICR. 
* H. M, Lowe sold milch cows at $26@45.° ©” | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..... ede ent ned for trem to eatit ae they | binders, and is practically much heavier | \——~ 
fallow.—Brighton, 4@5¢ ® D: country lots, Store Pigs, . afi — pleased. Yet it may have been due to the differ- | than is desirable for wrappers. Mosel 3q All the Cream 
22 a6. * .· ence in locality. Upon; the eastern shores of| twill readily be seen that to grow fine, ey Ss in 60 minutes. 
, 35 But few on the market and light demand. * 3 blooqo ...... Massachusetts and Rhode Island the sea breeze | light-colored leaf . 
— — * | Small pigs at $1.50@2.60. Shotes, $3. 50@6 “ wblood “1 ee octane - ze | light-colored leaf, we are compelled to use Cre se PRICE: 
rought @ deposit of salt on the grass| the light, sandy, pine-plain soils. The MSS — 87.00 to $16.00. 








Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses 
@aiertown 1505 7174 7,340 986 2380 


Boston Produce Market, 















Fine deolaine, OhIo................... 
it) 66 Mi 


Washed flecce............ eset 









































that Bearly suMised for thelr wants. After the 
storm in which the lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge 
was wrecked, it wae reported that windows fac- 


Ohio tobacco lands areas heavy in texture 
as the limestone lands of Pennsylvania, and 
daring the present season have contained an 







Catalogue Free. 


Senarator 


nm this paper. 











Fa —r 








griaton... 2255 306 29,876 391 100 — — 
ing the east,ten miles from the ocean, bad a 
Uattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep Wholesale Prices. Cow LuARING MILE.—F. L. G., Worcester | perceptibie coating of salt, and we bave seen | @Verage of more than 25 per cent of molet- | (MUSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, 
— Poultry. —* sonnel pr Mpeg tga pean At hg Rr Welle of “ brackish ” water that if acow drank | Ure. Hence their Little Dateh and Zimmers F — — 
Maine. =. —_ Fresh Killed. — to the barn oma ain aan from the her fill at them she would need no other salt. Spanish mske first-class filler leaf, though ; ; — 
wher M36 SS Henry 83 —_| Northern and Kastern— teats, but we never tried to check it, Such cows KBEPING VEGETABLES. yielding none but dark leat. SPIRES AND TOWERS diaeva, 
M .) Holt & Son 23 — Spring GRA were not only large producers, but easy milkers.| An exchange tells ite readers that when rute-| he Agricultural Department at Washing- Ohurehes of 
wr heeler . ——— ~ no Chickens, choice roasting, spriug J F Tbe amount lost is but incovsiderable, as the | Dagas, turnips, beets and potatoes begin to| ton has sert out to the various tobacco sec- ae Ene. panantes ty cheereations en * Architecture 
BM Lowe J8 Henry 27 247 | Chickens. fair to good vtn Grip only begine when she starts for the barp, / shrivel in the cellar, cover them with sand, or tions to test the average moisture of the | ou.nLes miomee anti he J 
lows 13 85 W ABardwell 6 40/ Fowls, extra choice............c.ee0. 11@12 and we doubt if the worst case we ever saw lost | Sawdust, will answer nearly as well as sand.| soil by means of a brass tube 12 inches long, | one: Barly English, 1200 to 1872; D H 
§ Eaton 16 O H Forbush J Pigeons, tame @ doz................... 76@100| a gillin a day This would be the poorest,| © Dever saw potatoes shrivel in the cellar until tob driven into the soil at various times of 1877; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1846. pgs herb J 
Tracy & Cobb 6 H Whitney Western dry packed— thinnest milk ebe gave. We think weremem-| ¢y began to spront,.nd we think covering with | 56 prow) T and valuable to an architect or stuaent in that lin i 
AW stanley 12 Js — se. Turners ae ty Ya | ver @ statement from some of the Stations | £aDd would injure them more than it would help pt a D hese tubes are then Price, $16. Address SPIRES, * — 
New Hampshire. Scattering 80 Chickens, choice, large....... coseoe 11@13 |that tte Grst pint drawn from the cow|tbem. The other roots should be covered before + nites we epartment, carefally P. ©. Bex 1985, Boston, Mass. i 
At Brighton. HAGilmore 31 “ _ broilers....... — ... 123@13 showed but sbout one per cent. of fat, | they begin to shrivel or not at all. Atthetime| 7°! and dried at a temperature of about hy 
A C Foss 26 H E Eames : Chickens, Medium...............--.  |8@10 | wpie a pint of the stripping, or Jast milk, | tbey begin to sbrivel in this section it isnot} 200° F. Then, after reweighing, the C il 
y ee ae a Weel @ Barnes. 20 JJ 8* showed eight per cent. or more. This was | ¢ssy.to dig sand suitable for their use, as.itis| shrinkage shows the percentage of water ommonwealth of Massachusetts. 1) 
“os ; A M Baggs a8 Fowls, g00d to cholce.............-- s@l0 where a sample of the whole showed 4% per ay ghey or tco wet to be used, while if/ contained in the soil, and sothrough the| MippLesex, ss. 
E Sargent 5 70 O48 Forbush ‘1 Cocks........ ........... cent. As we write from memory, we may not be © taken and boused, when in the proper’ season, thus getting the average amount of PROBATE COURT. 
Ar Jones & Coot gs DA Walker 11 Live Poultr exact, but are very nearly so. But if the quantity | condition it might be used at the time | water in the soil. To all persons interested in the estate of 
GePresvey 16 16 Pipes * is enough to make it seem desirable to save it,get | When. it would produce the better results. LYMAN MORSE, late of Medford in said 
Courser & San- A Fn 8 Fowls # ib 10@ 1a of collodion from the Craggiet, and before |Saweust may be good if .t could be ob.|, have no hesitation in saying that our! County, decensed,’ — 
—* — A 4 Roostors Nee id @é6 poten — mo or small oom touck the | talned from some factory that, used only weil- light, sandy soils are those we should us+ W HEREAS George L. Morse, Ge trustee 
Dp O Brine 10 Spring Chickens V f. ..............-- 9@10 | ang of each teat with that, It will form a thin | 8@28.ned bard wood, but from a factory using| for Our tobacco crops. While at Hatfield, ones pn thee Seek en pre- 
—— Wood ac 63 Western Butter. skin or coating, which will stop the leak until | partly oe pine. lumber, or even hemlock, | recently, I was told by a trastworthy party | under said will , a ee 
y 88 80 at Brighten * the pressure in milking shall be enough to break | pruoo or other soft woods, the sawdust would|thata firm there, which packed about a| You are hereby cited te appear at a Probate 
————— swift a Co 916 20.3060 Ih take only” W204 Delow Include | 1+” We doubt if the gain in milk produetion will | De too damp and likely to cause quick decsy. | thousand cases leet year, sold their lig t| GOvrt, (0. held at Cambridge in said County 
Vermont. —— Beet Do O86 Creamery, extra— lead to many trials. while 1t would impart to the vegetables # favor | golored wrappers at 80 cents per pound. | o'clock in the torenone we ahos poly Ot 
At Watertown. 85S Learned 5 220| Vt- & N. H. assorted sizes..........22% of the resin of the wood, that) would make them . BIL. Top | bave Why thesame should not be allowed. >” 
ané othe very unpalatable to us and to most other people.| Orange, Mass. Dre. 18 LL Tor And said trustee is ordered to serve this cita- 
° a 


Northern N. Y., large tubs..........+ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.......-224%4@ 
Western, large ash tubs......-...... 22@ 


& 
Ory iliiamson 24 AtNK BD a& Weel 
Fred Savage 13 26 


Ce. 
HN Jenne 16 18 ageeee 


NH Woodward 2 70 4620 


At Watertown. 





PUBB SALT.: 
Both for dairy use and for salting meats, the 
salt ueed should be abdeolutely pure, and while 
many cisim to rend cut such salt, there is salt 

















With a root cellar that can be kept at a tempera. 
atare of 40 to 50 degrees in the winter, there is 
little need « f these devices and it is cheaper to 
make such a cellar or a pit out of doors than to 





















tion by delivering a copy thereof to all per:ons 
interested in the estate fourteen days F least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & news- 





y , Creamery, northern firsts.......-..... 20@21 
W G Townsend 15 w Ww Brauer & Creamery, western firsts............. 20@21 
D Noonan 11 Co 960 | Creamery, seconds............+... sess 18@19 | gold whien ie both impure and unclean. The | bother with them, 7 paper published in Boston, the last publication 
AvN KD ™ & Weel Ewart Bros. & Dalry Ve ot 20g" | worst ts said to be that which contains » consid- HOUSES FOR SWIN®. Vou Waser” mailing, post-paid» copy of thin Gene 
We Baker 203 Dairy N. ¥. OXxtra..........-sscsccecees ios erable percentage of magnesia, which will B ; ona vehicle, harness known persons interested in the estate. seven 
W A Ricker 190 60 Doud & Dairy, N. X. and Vt. firsts.......-.... 17@18 impart a bitter taste to wratever is salted with; A writer in’.tne Swine Advocate says tha’ or a fly net? days at least before said Court. 
MG Flanders 16 110 | Keefer = Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds.......... 17@18 | tt, * The following is the style of a boghouse which | Because we have no as = Witness, CHARLES }) MCINTIRE, Esquire 
FS Atwood 7 90 J Gould 440 West. imitation creamery, small tubs 6 very popular here in lows. The dimensions | Can we really do it? We say yes. Can we prove it without cost to Firat Judge of said Court, this tenth day of 
B kicker 13 20 GA Sawyer OKGER. 22 cc cccccccccccccceccccocccs -- 16 APPLE PRICES. of the house are as follows: L'pgh, 24 feet;| you! Wecac. How? We will ship you a harness, saddle or vehicle, January iu the year one thousand nine hundred 
— ae § 3 312 West imitation cry, iarge tubs firs 14 When the winter apples began to come into idtb, eight feet: bel 3 ia * t . without you sending as‘ngle cent, and let you look it over at your ano One 
F Ricker 20 way ‘© imitation creamery seconds....1344@ 1 foreed w , Sight feet; beigbt on one side, four feet; | freigit house and if you don’t find we havegiven you the biggest 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
J Ryan 1b 8 ladle firsts and extras.........13%4@14 | market we eal we ChoNgiht Kee Pie wae sty of | 02 the other, ten feet, Slope root one way. | barrsia yoo everesy or heard of, return the goods to us at our ex- 
Renovatod ............... —E — éown below what it shou y the quan Weatberboard with matebed lumber and 18s | repo 'e mith cach vehicle a 2-year lron-elad guarantec, ; 
Export Tramc. — oem angasy | Windtalls which camein asa result of the great] oscar aninglee. Use two-inch foot. Divide in| ceungesdaciet Tage line of baal roe warean pias Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
eooeerterecce eu ng wagon: 
By latest cable the English market on State | grea western creamery. A ath wind storm, — —222 222 — four rooms six feet by eight feet and hang three! svershown in one bok. Its frees Send forten nnd AY nets — om 
cattle of best que has advanced 14C P Ib. | Rytra dairv......csccsessceseesesreeee 21 after as the Galveston 8 gates for,partitions. After the pigs are iweaned | Marvin Smith Co. 55-59N. Jefferson St. U-2 Chicago, Ill, COURT. 
The range is wide on sales at 11@12%c, d_ W. | Common to good ..........00-eseees --» 19@20 | rightcan be seen by a comparison Of the priees | tare the gates off the hinges and the house ie To WILLIAM SIMPSON, of Cambridge, in the 
Last week, 11% — — — seer Trunk butter in % or % & prints 23298 buyers were willing to pay in October 8B4/ one room, and makes ® g004 pisce to feed County x. Middlegex, and Commonwealth 
a — — esaid. 
fluctuate according to arrivals, whieh are uncer- | Sta northern, Ga ec 57843 | november and the priees at which good frult18/voung hogs. Place as many glass windows YOU sre appointed administrator of the es- 
tain. Boston shipments for the week, 2140 Common to g0od........... SLIT. 19@20 (| Delpg sold today. We do not often advise farm- | in the nigh side .as possible. Place a 2x6jop tate of David McKenzie, late of Phillips- 
cattle, 960 shee and 102 horses. Extra western CrOAMery.. ....-ccccee- 23; ers to hold perishable products, even fruit or each side of each room six or eight fnches from burg, in the State of Montana, eC: i. x 
Sate aoon 287 cattle by Morris Beet vegetable, for a higher price if they get falr | tne noor, which will give the pigs a place where And you are required to make sad renin to 
once sae : — offer,but when the market is unnaturally glutted | ine mother cannot squeeze them when she lies said Proba thin three months from 
the date hereof, a true inventory of all the real 
and personal estate of said deceased which at the 


Company 241 do. by Swift & Co.; 42 horses by 
sc ; New York,twins,extra®? b&b ..........11% @12 
E. H Schloeman; 40 do. by R. Hayden On e rh 8RR Heit 





to sell only adds to the panic, and it is well to 


down. Have the house front the couth, with a 


ttle b Jevecavecncososen il 
Eri do adores Oy Bagge geamey =”) Suton femme, nou aon ae Sie oui of a news a 
aver ana oresg iain, Qt | Oe Stee ere a, — — — —— 
Kansas, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by Morris Beef | Ohio Flats, extra....... Meads: Ste No growing animal should be stunted from a three 9, and we think but eight feet bigh 1p posses n, or that of any person for you, and 
Company, 220 40. DY 4 Brauer & Oo. Sheep | Western, fair to go0d.ccvvsscssceccces> LOg1O¥R = . — ent f0od, and if one would grow | rons. We had no windows, ba on the front side sald deceased that may > sold or mortgaged by 
Gould; 960 sheep by W. W. B.auer & Co Sheep & 4 stally 1o fail or winter the sow must — ne wes bas on the froas sie sal roceed - : at 


at 124 14c, d. w. 
Horse: Business. 
The market is in very much the same shape as | Nearby and Cape — P dos....... 535 


be well fed while the pigs are dependent upon 
ber for alltheirgrowtb. Prom the time that the 
pigs are three deys old until they are esting at a 








feeding any] corn!.op the:.ear.= Above these 
troughs were doors that we could ie 
down, and which were usually kept open in the 


are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 














To render, upon oath, a true account of your 
administration, at least once a — until your 
trust is fulfilled, un’ess excused therefrom, in 
any year, by said Court; 


veek agi horses on the market | Eastern choice fresh ...........eeeeee ir own, whieh they will do at six ; 
or mae ony Mot” visibly changed. The | Eastern fair to good —R socccccreoce 19@20 —* J 7 sbould bave 3* food as will rammer and often during mild weather ia {the © pay any balance remaining in your hands 
arrivals were Western and nearby. Welch & | Michigan fanc esh ..... TT TT 2033833 as dank eames on a eel winter, The doors injthe rear {opening into the upon the settlement of your accounts, to such 
Hall Company had in 3 carloads of tee ase, Tesees tale te geet ott shorte, but the secona week some | Dens were at one side, thus leaving space for the Peto celiver these letters. of administration into 
2 a range oO ; —— seenneyes — 

and oes — ed at $10a126. At L. | Western selected, fresh....... —RX 20220% oat meal ora little ccrn meal should be added, bed at the other side, and we could close and pe Court. in case any will of said deceased 

H. Brock way’s Sale Stable, sold 1 load of tmixed Potatoes with skimmilk if itcan be had, Give all she fasten each of these doors as we pleased, some- 8 we be hereafter duly proved and allowed; 
times doing ao in winter, and partially openiag 200-E gg incubator nd also, withip ti ree months, to cause notice 


quality at $75@200; the best were business 









will eat op clean after the firet week. This will 























of — appointment to be published once in 
eac 





hors ). The low grade | York State, round wht Du.........0+.... 60, 
sold — —— ———— to $15. xt A. | York State, long wht. bu..........-++- 56@58 | prove much better than rations of corn or corn the door over the trougo. We — not —2* for $12.00 week, for toree successive weeks, in the 
W. bavis’s Nortnampton-street Sale Stable, the | Hebron, extra --- «+ -seeeeserees b8@ mea), for both the sow and the pigs. ith such | ™UCh from this pian if we were to build another, Perfect in construction and] | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a bewspaper 
sltighing season is a harvest for this stable, with | Sweet, Jersey,extra, P Dbl.............1 75@ ’ d good dry beds the pigs can | ©2°ePt that we would havea cement floor, even action. Hatches every fertile paseenee in Boston, and return your affidavit of 
salen af tana acing and family horses at $400 | Norfolk.....-.-..++++++- —s— 1 1 26 | food, warm pene and g if we bad to place boards on It. egg. Write for catalogue to-day. aving given such notice, with a copy thereof, to 
down to $100" At Meyer, Abrams & Co.’s be kept growing, and an focrease in the corn- GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, tll. the Probate Court. 
international Horse Exchange. sold 4 carloads, Green vegetables, mea! will bring the pig to elsughterers weights * Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
of 1000@1800 ths at $75@175, with a fine of at stx to seven months old, avd at a profit to the Bees and Honey. First Judge of said Court at Cambridge, this first 
acclenaind @amuan at $15@150. At Moses Colman | Beets, P bush.........-+++---. acccccece 40@50 But if they get stunted in the winter it day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
& Sons, no change with fair disposals. Cabbage, ——— — — =, —— pert wt rool ya pontine 4 that; rof. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau F AR M ERS’ Ww ANTS thousand nine ees — — 088, Reatate 
Union Yards, Watertown. Lae oe * . 75@2 26 ps proat will change to a lose, of Entomology in the Department of Aagri- : » Register. 
Cucumbers, # crate... 1 One 50 — culture,cays that thereare more than 200,000 ONE CERT A WORD. ———— — 
MAKING IOB A’ . people in the United States engaged in pee- ae (ete Per BY GIVEN that the subscriber 





Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1901. 

The market supplied with ‘cattle for beet — — — 
mostly of the medium grade of cows, ote. Beef ah 3 Ne la Xs 
oxen from the North are not numerons. West- ~~ Senne * 
ern beef cattle hold a steady position and in Native green, 9 crate... ..+.s..0.++-.1 75@2 50 


We 6ee in an exchange thatafarmer in New 
Jersey secures his supply of ice by haviag .sev 
eral vessels of sheet iron, each containing a 


keeping, and thet our present census will 
show that the annual value of the products 
of these apiaries is in excess of $20,000,000 


Parmers’ Want Department is established to 
allow the sale and exchange of Stock, Ssede, 
Fruite, etc., also Help or Situation Wanted. 
There is a charge of one cent per word only, ip 











ost administrator of 

the estate of EVEREL HAKNDEN, late of 

Tewksbury, in the County of Middlesex. de- 

ceased, ‘intestate, and has taken upon himself 

that trust by giving —— as the ĩlaw directs. 
a 





fairdemand. O. H. Forbush sold 3 beef cows, bbler 1 50@1 75 ith wate d itis 
2794 at 86: 34¢; 1 | Squash, new, marrow, # — cubic toot. These are filled with water an 
nil, of 1020 tha, at 34/404 8 cows, OF 2850 ths, at Spinack, native, # bu.....----------+-- 208-4 | allowed totreeze. It the weather te but moder| Mr. Benton, the bee expert of the Baread, | singing name, address or initisis. N> Display | All Persons having cemands upon the estate of 
2c; 2 cows, of 1750 ths, at $2.80 W. F. Wal Fe = yellow ® Obi ......cceccece.-1 26@ ately cool, only a few inches are put in at a time | says that the present flora of the United | Cash te accompany the erder, and all persons indebted to said estate are calle 
lace sold 2 cows, of 1620 ths. at 344c; 1 bull, of i ‘ and more water is added se the first is frozen. | States could undoubtedly suppors ten times — | upon to make payment to 
470 tbs. at 3c; 2 cows, of 2090 Ibs, at oe = Domestic Green Fruit. Toen dipping them for a few moments in hot many colonies as there now are and give INCOLN rams, Victoria and Essex pigs. Send EUGENE HARNDEN, Administrator. 
A. Hathaway sold 15 steers, of 1550 tbs,at 614¢; ; oc iiiie Reniae emp anal ee y L toreavalcgue: YP OLIVER: Filet neh (Address) 
15 do., of 1500 ths, at 51/c; 20 do., of 1475 tbs, | Apples, bbl Snow ........--+-.-.-. 200@3 00 | water the ice can y the same average profit they give now. . ⸗ Tewksbury, Mass., Jan 5, 1901. 
at 5¢;'10, of 1450 tbs, at 444c. Ce Baveye wi! Deoet 76 | Peewed tin hie teshouse, We suggested this!" crhig is not obtained without labor, bat it 
Mileh Cows. © 6 King....+..cc- sess ee 3 60@8 00 | Diam several years. ago tn sce bag | ‘8 obtained without impoverishing the soil, 1OO Bags, dares cor sale. | F. D. HAHNEN- 
— bad not learned that any one bad KRATT, Menszanola, Colorado. 3 
weak Range treme GUU@ES actiholse cows $50 | cranperties, Caps God, Pc. 700g 60 eried it. Beside the convenience; of secar- | and the bees not only produce thie, bat per- . * Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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Rule steady on Western, 54@514c, 1. w. 


water as pure and clean as he can get, and the 
small-sized cakes are easy to handle and a con- 


England is the chief buyer of American 


washine. 
GREGORY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





MARY J. DICKINSON, late of Holliston in 
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Bull... cco — 0iz8 for the family ice chest. It is the said County deceased intestate. 
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Vari-us lots arrived from the North, but the | ss "6 "dry flint. ....+0+--++er-e-1 Bie@ 15% | 18 ; glad to use it, and the demand Is constantly | @ITUATION WANTED—As Menager or superin- said Court to‘grant a letter of adminis- 
from the West, and none from Canada. ! ss “ “” galted ..... o. +++0ee13344@13% | instead of artificial cold generated by ammonia, \ f tendent, by a single man, who thoroughly | tration on the estate of said deceased to Henry 
vrices have not varied from last week. Western) « puff, in west.......... ...... BY and with the alternate cold and warm weather of | ‘creasing. understands farming, dairying. butter making, breed-| P Dickinson of Holliston, in the County of 
mbs cost 31%4@47¢c and lambs 4%@6%c.| « «salted B th.......-.---844@8% _ | nig year, when ponds do not freeze over very; The United States now produces more ee tOne end bron tans guedenivg. dewere? ano | Middiesex without giving a'surety on his bond. 
ihe attraction this morning was . seria — Caltskins, 5 to a gg —— Hs 55 thick, we may have to resort to it, honey than apy other nation. The most | vegetavies (outdoors and under el 9), dee hus- pe... = 4. A, to, Cy — 
rst ¢ es ’ ’ . erweights, oaen ....... — * 
a comb honey comesfrom New York, Penn ote. Aaress BOX. 100, Hillsboro, Ne 0. steam power: | Middlesex. on the twent second day of January 


G. A. Sawyer | neacon and dairy SKINS .............. 55: 
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Country Pelts, Cach......cecsseeee sooe 
Peas. 


ighed at market 65 tbs each 
iin 2 cars of Western of good quality. 


Veal Calves. 


18 market fairly supplied, and prices do not | 
ken on good lots that are selling quick at — 
,ase he demand continues govud_ and | Choice Canadian FDU. -eoosreseserooel i5@} = 
bably willfor the next few weeks. -|Common ‘* ccoucnecenecee Me 
iilace sold 29 calves, of 4040 tbs, at 5%c. Green peas, Western — 2000008 & ‘= 








Jes from 54%@6ce. Green peas, Scotehn............... — poor proauois to market, for the sake of bis . t na 
* any other two plants. work; state sge, nationality and wages . , 

Live Peuttry. | Dried Apples. — aneae meetin — - J GEO. D. SPRAGUE, Granby, Mase. Firgt Judge acne i 

— the poo © or good corn fodder, and by of December in the vear one thousand nine hun- 4 
cady at 9c for mixed lots. . -—¥ for Tobacco. ANTED—Young man to learn the milk , , 

| Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy addition of grain can make a ration as Best Soil 5 —- omnes en_ ae Se ae dred. H. F ter. ty 


Dreves ef Veal Caives. 


‘aine—Libby Bros., 30; M. D. Holt & Son | Evaporated, 
W_E Wheeler, 10; H. M. Lowe. 26; Harris, gundri 228 
ellows, S. Eaton, 2; A W. Stanley, 10. 

“ew Hampshire—E. Sargent, 7 88 genes 
(odds 30: WF Wallace,161, | Timothy, # bu, Western--.-w.+-+-+++-2 15@8 26 
ermont—Carr & Williamson, LT; Weed —— b — —— nn 
. X Jenne, 33; N. H. Woodward, 34 Ww. Clover,» western, @ 60 Wb sa0k......--.2 2 76 
ynsend, 12; J. Quinlan ~~ A. Doonan, tancy recleaned, @ B.......1144@13 





Grass Seeds. 






SBLLING HAY. 

itis said to bea practice among the Oanadien 
fa: mers to sell their poorest hay first and retain 
the best for their own use, knowing that if they 
nave any surplus of the best st the end of the 
season, they can sell it easilythen. We think 
this is a poor policy, as a farmer should send po 


putritive and perbape more evenly bal- 
anced than he would have if he fed 
out his best hay and bought no grain. Usually 
the extra price received on the good hay 
would more than repay the cost of the grain ; the 
onimals would keep in better condition, and the 
manure heap would be richer, because the grain 
will increase the nitrogen init. We thin that 
buying grain isacheaper way to add tbe 








sylvaniaand Vermont, while Arizona and 
California farnish most of the extracted 
honey. The best honey is made from the 
white clover and basswood, but probably 
the largest quantity comes from buckwheat 
and golden rod, or more from those than 





I have recently been investigating some 
facts relative to the effects of moisture in 
soil. When the amount of moisture exceeds 
seven to nine per cent. as the average of a 
season’s growth, say from Janel to Sept. 
1, then the tobacco leaf is consequently 
darker colored and heavier in texture, while 
unsuited for the highest priced wrappers. 





ANTED—Married Man for genera! farm work 
Wuet be strictly sober, and a good miiker. 


Pay, $80 per month; also house and garden. 0. P. 
STEVENS Normanavilie, Albany Co., N. V. 


T WO farm hands wanted ; must De clean, quick 
milkers and understand o farm 








Nqaorortobacco. THE EVANS DAIRX. Tele- 
phone 8371-32. Providence, R. [. 


E want a number of farm managers, dairy- 

men apd poultrymen; g0d i moet 

be reliable. THE RURAL SOIENOE Sa NOY, 
Durham, N. H. : 


TOH Collies, all ages. Registered, trained 
4 ck. Testimonisis. Five to 

















. 901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice tnereof, by publishing this 
citation once in each week, for three. successive 
weeks. |in the MAssACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a nowepepes published in Boston, theSlast publi- 
cation to sal urt. 





Boston Register 
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alves, Hay and Straw. 


















aoll) are the very best solle for the produc- 


one hour’s ride from Boston. H 
ae | attractio a 








City, State and 0.8. Officials, Societies, Institu- 
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° Arm ct..2% the sire of 12 ia list. Sec- 

ond dam, Josephina, 14 lbs.1 oz 

when 3 years 2 months old, by 
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‘Gress HOOD FARM, Lowell, 





Flour and Grain. 
Flour.—The market quoted higher. 


8-pring patents, $4 36.a4 65. 25@8 75. 
ppring, soar so cerns, 9® 25@ 





Mags, 





flocks. There is some trouble from doge, where 
pastures are poorly fenced, but he found a 
barbed wire fence the Gheapstt fence he could 
get. He uses wire (bat welgts one pound to the 
rod, apd at present priees 18 wWoald cost $70 & 
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mile for six-strend femes, or about $100 for 


add that the tobacso section of Connecticut 
contaips alartger proportion of sand and 
less silt, as wellas clay, than do the dif- 


ferent soils of Massachusetts. 


lam inelined to think that these tables 
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BY FRANK SHERMAN PEER, 

A new and rewritten edition of the well-known 
work, the only modern treatise on the subject pub- 
lisbed in 1882; 370 daodecimo pages: $1 by mail, 
postpaid Address orders to the publishers of thc 
MassacHU TS PLOUGHMAN. } 
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The Workbox. 
CROCHETED FANGY HOOD. 

For materials: One skein Fieisher’s 
Shetland floss, one ounce split sephyr, one 
ball of knitting ells, three-fourths of a yard 
of ribbon, rather small crochet hook, all 
white, are the materials. 

This hood is in two pieces. For the first, 
bagin with Shetiand floss, chein 4, join in 
ring, chain 3 for first stitch of shell. 

ist round—Into ring put 4 shelle of 3 
treble crochet with chain of 2 between. 

21 round—Donbie shell of 6 treble, with 
cha'n of 3 betweenZthe third and fourth 
stitohes, tingle stitch of treble crochet 
between the double shells. 

31 round—Chain 3, a treble shell into the 
middle of the double shell, with single 
treble crochet stitch between. 

4th roand—T qo double shells between the 
treble shells, with single stitch of treble in 
the single stitch in previous row. 

Sth round—Donubile shell into the doubie 
shell, single treble crochet bet ween. 

6th roand—Like 3 l round. 


7th round—Double shell between the 


shells of treble shell in previous row, with 
single crochet between. 

Now crochet two long ends or tabs by 
chaining 3 and crocheting a double shell 
into the double shell in last row, and a 
single treble chain stitch into the stitch 
above; tarn, chain 3, crochet shell into 
double, ete.; repeat till you havea tab 36 
rows of shelis long. Make another tab of 


the same length in the double shell adjoin- 


fog this inthe round piece. Now join on 
the split zaphyr for a flaishing scallop and 
edge. On this round piece make 8 treble 
crochets on the scallop on the tabs, 
6 stitches in the scallop, fastening 
down with a short stitch between each 
one, finishing edge all round of chain 3 and 
catch down with short stitch. Around the 
round piece only put an additional edge the 
same, chain 3,and asa fizish the eame in 
silk. Another round piece like the first, 


making the seventh row the finishing scal- 


lop, so that it will be a little smaller than 
the one with tabs, should be placed on top 


of this and tacked in the middle, where a 


bow of ribbon should be fastened. 
Eva M. NILES. 





Do Yeu Bathe Your Eyeglasses. 
* You don’t need new glasses, but your 
glasses do need a bath,” saida Broadway 
optician to a customer, who seemed greatly 
surprised at the remark. 
“1 know you wipe them frequently,” 


continued the optician, buat that doesn’t 


answer the purpose. They needa bath as 
often as you do, and they don’t getit. I 
can see that from an examination. They 
have been wipad and wiped, and the cling- 
ing dirt has been partly removed, while 
some of it has simply been moved about 
and piled on older deposits. Give them a 
gentle bath once in a while with warm 
water and a little soap, scrabbing them with 
a brosh, and afterward rinsing and drying 
them. Then you won’t think you are losing 
your sight quite so rapidly. 

“Your glasses showa fine film of dirt 
two or three layers thick that no amount of 
simple rubbing will remove. Nothing will 
take this off so well as clear warm water. 
Don’t be satiefiad because you think they 
are clean, but put them through a bath and 
make sure of it. 

‘* Few persons realiz3 the importance of 
keeping their spectacles and eyeglasses per- 
fectly clean, andin their ignorance think 
there is something the matter with the 
glasses or with their vision.”’»—World. 


Points About Mice. 


The common little house mouse is prob- 
ably the best known wild animal in 
America. It is almost impossible to avoid 
learning something of the appearance and 
habits of this little fellow, for he acts as a 
private tutor on the subject in almost every 
household. 

As fewof us are fond enough of him, 
how ver, to pay strict attention when he 
presents himeelf as an object lesson, a brief 
description of his external appearance may 
not bs out of place. Iaa certain quaint 
dictionary 1 once possessed the definition 
of“ mouse ” was given as ‘a small rat,” and 
this is not such a very bad one after all, 
except for the fact that the reader is apt to 
be less familiac with the appearance of a 
tat than of a mouse. The total length of 
the latter animal is about six and three- 
eighths inches, of which the tail takes up 
nearly one-half. His bead is longish and 
his nose sharp. His ears are large and 
erect, with very Jittle hair on either sur- 
Jace. His legs are slender, and his delicate 
little toes are provided with sharp, slightly 
hooked nails. His tailis round and taper- 
ing, scaly and with a slight covering of 
short hair. In color he is dusky gray above 
and ashy beneath. His eyes and most of 
his whiskers are black, and his front teeth 
are yellowish. 

Altogether, he is a very dainty little fel- 
low, and if persons would only stop to study 
him a little, instead of throwing things at 
him, or calling in the cat, every time he 
putsin an appearance, they would soon 
find him a very intelligent and attractive 
companion. He is very agile and graceful 
in his movements, and not at all vicious in 
disposition. For some time past 1 have had 
anumber of mice in captivity, and I find 
them very amusing pets. They will eat 
anything, and are so tame that they will 
take food from my hand or drink froma 
little vessel held inthe fingers. They are 
most active at night, but often play about 
inthe dayiime. They are very bright, and 
immediately give their attention to any un- 
usual sight or sound. To do this, they 
usually pause, with their head slightly on 
one side, and with a most inquiring look in 
the eyes. After eating they wash them- 
selves very rapidly with their front paws. 

Where there is an abundance of food mice 
eat a great deal, but they seem able to live 
on very little, and when once well estab- 
lished in a house they manage to get along 
somehow, even if the provisions are care- 
fally locked up for months at atime. When 
hangry, however, they are very persevering 
in their efforts to get food, and will gnaw 
their way into boxes and cupboards, scale 
walls, and even cross ceilings when the 
latter are rough enough to afford a hold for 
their sharp, hooked claws. They have been 
known to descend a rope and eat up the 
contents of a basket hanging from the ceil- 
ing. ‘ 

They make their nests of scraps of paper, 
woo), rags or any soft material, which they 
asually chop up very smal! with their teeth. 
These homes are usually made in a hole in 
the wall, or beneath the floor, or in an old 
box, drawer or other convenient place. 
Often when clearing out an old desk or 
trank oné comes upon such a nest, made of 
fine particles of old letters, penwipers and 
such like things. 

There are several litters of young every 
year, and generally from four to 10 in a 
litter. When the youug ones are born they 













































ature. 
common means of protecting the body are 













are very small, pink little creatures, naked 
and blind. The mother is devoted to them, 


and tends them with great care and evident 

affection. When they area few weeks old 

they begin to come out of their hole to play 

about and see what the world is made of. 

They may easily be distinguished from the 

= ones by their smaller size and younger 
6. 

While the normal color is gray, very 
rarely a black specimen is seen, and the 
white mice, with red eyes, which are often 
kept as pets, are albinos of this species. 
Others are spotted black and white, and at 
timen have been sold at q alto good prices as 
" fancy ”’ mice. 

Of the many enemies of the little rodents 
perhaps the house cat stands at the head of 
the list. Many people jadge a cat chiefly 
by her qualities as a mouse hunter, and, all 
things considered, it is perhaps jact as well 
that she does take a hand in the game oc- 
casionally. 

Next to the cat, perhaps the owls and 
hawks account for the greatest number, 
and foxes, ‘coons, weasels, skunks and 
crows all look upon mice asa delicacy. 
Bat the troubles of the rodents do not end 
here. Scores of ingenious traps have been 
invented for their destruction, and they are 
also poisoned in great numbers every year. 


When it becomes necessary to destroy 
mice, perhaps the most humane way to do 
it is with the spring trap, which kilis them 


instantly bya blow. Poisoning is very cruel, 


and this method is also a menace te haman 
life, not only because it is always dangerous 


to have poison where there is a possibility 


of children getting hold of it, bat because 
the mice are apt to die in the walls, floors 


and other inaccessible places. 


Drowning is also cruel, though I once 


knew two elderly ladies who were so kind- 


hearted that they used to drown their mice 
in warm water, “ because,’’ they said, ‘' it is 


so cruel to drown the poor things in cold 


water, in the middle of the winter, too.”— 


Hartford Times. 





Nervous Origin of Colds. 
There has been a noteworthy change of 


medical opinion in recent yearsas to the 
subject of taking cold. In no other country 


is this matter of such general importence 
as it is in the United States, where catarrhs, 
acute and chronie, are so common as to be 
almost universal. The explosive clearing 


of the throat whict: is characteristic of an 


American auiience has been sommented 


on by English and French visitors, and the 
surprise has been great that pneamonia 


should be so much more prevalent and fatal 
here than it ise in foggyand muggy Eag- 
land. An understanding of the conditions 


under which a cold may be contracted 
should prove of especial valueat this time 


of the year. 


lt isa popular idea that if one be amply 
a 


provided with warm clothing, wraps, 
mackintosh, rubbers, and an umbrella, lit- 


tle risk is ran of taking a cold; yet it is a 
matter of frequent experience that, in spite 


of all reasoneble precautions, a catarrhal 


affection may b3 developed or pneumonia 


setin. The fact that weariness, depression 


of spirits, fright, anxiety, or something 
which has affected the nervous system an- 


favorably has preceded the attack is fre- 
quently overlooked. When free from every 
form of nervous debility a person may ex: 


pose himself to draughts, dampness, and 
other usual causes of colds and escape 


entirely, while at another time, when weary 
or depressed from any cause, he may be- 
come the victim of a fatal attack of pneu- 
monia from a much slighter exposure. The 
nervous origin of colds seems to b3 recog- 
nized by all physicians who have made a 
special stady of acute diseases of the lungs 
and throat. 

It is explained that the temperature of 
the body is maintained by the nervous sys- 
tem, and that the least failare or relaxation 
of nervous energy causes a change of the 
bodily heat and impairs the power of the 
body to resist the approach of disease. It 
is a wonderful fact that under any change 
of outside temperature (even if one go from 
the arctic regions to the equator) the heat 
of the body remains at about 98°. Bat for 
its regulation by the nervous system the 
heat of the body could not remain constant, 
as every mascular exertion would raise the 
temperature. Weariness, anxiety, depres 
sion and the like lower the amount of nerv- 


ous energy and render the body susceptible 


to colds from ths least exposure by distarb- 
ing the process of regulating the temper- 
While warm clothing and all the 


important, it le even more important to 
avoid needless exposure if the nervous 
system be not in its best condition.—Phila- 
delphia Raoord. 
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Old Age is not Always a Matter 
of Years. 


Nearly 49 years experience in the prac- 
tloe of medicine, writes Dr. H. C. Wood in 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal, has very 
firmly convinced me that as the human race 
has a general period, after which tissue 
changes take place, resulting in ‘ death 
from old age,’’ so do not only individuals 
but families have an alloted time. There 
are men whose tissues are not as senile 
when they are 80 years of age ase others 
are at 70, or others at 60, or even at 50 
or 40. I have seen the almost complete 
extinction of two generations of certain 
families by thedeath from senility of the 
various members when between 30 and 40 
years of age: asthe deaths in these cases 
were the result of changes in the tissues, 
commonly called “ senile,’’ it is jastas cor- 
rect to say that the subj acts died of old age, 
though they were perhaps only 35 years 
old, as it isto say that certain other per- 
sons have died of old age at 75 years of age. 
It seems to me a matter of very grave im- 
portance for the purpose of prognosis and 
practical treatment, that the medical prac- 
titioner should recogniz3 that old age’ may 
commence at any time in life. Some of the 
so-called cases of neurasthenia are in fact 
only instances of premature senility; hence 
their hopelessness. 








Obstructions in the Nose, 


Very many young children have the bad 
habit of pushing small, hard sabstances, as 
shoe battons, beans or pease, into the ears 
or nostrils. A simple way to remove an 
Object from the nose is to compress the 
opposite side and make the child blow his 
nose violently. If he will not do this, 
induce a sneeze by tickling the nostrils with 
a feather, blade of gzass, or some fluffy 
substance. If this, too, is not successful, a 
litsle pepper or snaff should be used. A 
hard sneeze will probably remove the ob- 
straction, but always keep the opposite side 
ot nose compressed. If the trouble is 
in the ear, it is a little more serious, and the 
object is more difficult to remove. Insects, 
bugs, beads, or small pebbles may be forced 
out by gently syringing the ear with warm 
water, or by pouring in afew drops of oll 
or glycerine. Bat if the object be large 
and so tightly wedged in that ‘it cannot] be 





















































































easily removed with the fingers do not 
tamper with it, buat take the child toa 
good aurist. If the object be a pea or bean, 
itis better not to use a syringe, as the 
water will cause it to swell. An old and ex- 
cellent way to remove these obstructions is 
to dip a camel’s-hair brush, or small stick 
which has been tapered off to almost a 
point, in some stout glue; attach this to the 
Offending body, and allow the glue to 
— then gently draw it out.—Harper’s 
zi. 





Domestic Hints. 
TUBKEY AND OHESTNUT SALAD. 

Have diced bite of coid turkey and mix with 
them 021¢e-quarter of the quantity of boiled chest 
puts cut In halves; add also some celery cut in 
half-ineh lengths and cover with msyonnaise 
betore sending to the table. Decorate with the 
tender young leaves of the celery. 

CHOCOLATE DRESSING. 

Melt together oue quarter of a pound of butter, 
three quarters of acup of sugar, two thirde of a 
8q tare of chocolate, with two tablespoonfuls of 
water. Have ready a thoroughly beaten egg, 
aud when the above mixture is boiling, pour 
{nto it the egg slowly, stirring briskly mean- 
while till a smooth paste is formed, then remove 
from the stove, and when cold it is ready for use. 
Talis ie excelient on layer cakes. 

SPAGHETTI WITH OYSTER SAUOB. 

Boll the spaghetti till tender, then drain; dish 
and cover with an oyster sauce made ia this 
way: Have small oysters, drain them and wipe 
them and thea poach them in a little butter till 
tye edgee curl. Season with salt and pepper 
and jasta fewldrops of tomato catsup. 

FRIED APPLES. 

Take siz epitssnberg apples, or avy red. tart 
apple. Wash and wipe, leave whole, take out 
seeds and core without breaking applies, have 
ready a clean iron frying pav. Take haifa pint 
of water, halt a cup of sugar, batter the siz» of a 
wainat, heat,and when all are well dissolved, 
putin apples, cover lightly with an old plate, 
cook slowly uatil tender. When done, take from 
the frying pan without braaking the apples, and 
serve hot as a vegetable. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Miz two beaten eges, one scant teaspoon salt 
with one pint milk, and stir it gradually into two 
coupe flour mixed with one level teaspoon Mrs. 
Lineoln’s Baking Powder. Beat vigorousty, and 
bake in hissing hot gem pans greased with the 
Grippings. Baste twice with drippinzs, and bake 
forty minutes. 

TOAST FOR GARNISHING. 

For poached egge, cut the bread into rounds 
with a larg? cake cutter before toasting. For 
emall birds or asparagus remove the crusts and 
cut into odlong pieces. for minovs and fricassees, 
cut into small rquares or diamonds. For a 
border, cut after toasting, intoinch and a balf 
equarer, and then into halves diagonally making 
triangles. For croutons, cut in small cubes. 


— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


A few drops of Worcestershire sauce, it is 
thought by many, is a gratefal addition to an» 
oyster preparation, even a plain stew being im- 
proved by it. 

Baw oysters enter frequently into a salad com- 
bination of which the other component parts are 
broken walnut meats and celery cut into dice— 
these arranged on a bed of lettuce hearts with 
a Prench dressing poured over the whole. A 
necessity for the success of this salad is that the 
oysters should be very coli, and the celery ani 
lettuce of crisp perfection. 

To get the best results from canned vegetabies 
and fruits, the contents of the cans should be 
turned into a bowland placedia the open air 
fora time before using, in order to allow for 
reoxygenation. No canned goods should be 
allowed to stand in the tins after they are 
opened. 

Scallop salad isan excellent lancheoa dish. 
For six or seven people cover one pint of scallops 
with cold, slightly salted water, and let them 
stand fora short time. Then drain, put them 
into dolling salted water and cook for fifteen or 





cover with mayonnaise dressing. They may 
nerved in shaddock or tomato shelis on a bed of 
lettuce. If shaddock is used the juice of the 
frait can be employed in the Freneh dressing 
and the mayonnaise in place of vinegar. 

Ohopped watercress is a pleasant addition to 
cabbage salad. Instead of this the salad can be 
servea on a bed of watercress, with a garnish of 
shredded red peppers. 

New chafing-dishes are porcelain-lined, with, it 
is claimed, an improvement in thelr cooking 
qualities. 

Stewed dates, served with or without cream, 
make a delicious dessert, and are always hailed 
with delight by the children. Wash a pound of 
new dates thoroughly and remove the stones. 
Pat them into a stewpan, cover them with two 
cupfuls of cold water, and let them boil ten min- 
utes. Add to them the jaice of one lemon and 
half a cupfal of sugar and boll five minutes 
longer. Strain the fruit from the syrap and boil 
the latter alone for ten minutes. Pat the dates 
into a pudding dish and turn the syrup over them. 
One-half cupfal of finely chopped almonds, Eng- 
liah walnuts or pecan nuts may be added to the 
syrup. 

“ Vinegar and brown paper” is still a good 
remedy for a bruise. Keep the paper or the 
cloth wet, and both swelling and discoloration 
will be less. 

Half the benefit from the liniment is from the 
rabbicg. Therefore rub long and gently. Do 
not injure the skin. 

If stored seed potatoes begin to sprout, smoke 
them with sulphur. They will not only keep 
better, but will sprout quicker when planted. 

Wagon grease can often be removed from cloth 
by the following method: Rab with lard or un- 
salted butter, then after fifteen minutes wash 
out thoroughly with hot water and soap. 

The prettiest thlog in name cards for lunch 
eons or dinners are petals of flowers in tinted 
cardboard, crumpled exactly as the petals of 
genuine roses would be. One of these at each 
plat to agree with roses, which form the table 
decoration, is very pretty and dainty. 

Green bananas sliced very thin and fried like 
Saratoga chips are a favorite Cuban dish, and 
might be adopted with advantage In American 
households. They are easily procurable in the 
markets of this city. The Oubans slice ripe 
bananae in slanting crosswise slices, about a 
half ineh thick, and fry them in deep fat or olive 
oll. 

e 

To polish plate glass and also to prevent | 
becoming frosty in winter, wipe with a soft cloth 
wet in alcohol. 





— 
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The Fashions. 


eo", Hand-painted designs decorate the toes of 
some of the new slippers. 

es» The blouse and bolero jackets of baby 
lamb are so much worn and so much in demand 
that the skins are becoming scarce, 

a*, Urmine far and white chiffon form a fash- 
fonable combination for evening and bridemaids 
hats, and a buneh of roses at one side is the only 
trimming. 

o%, The latest evening gloves are supplied with 
jowel fastenings aud silk lacings. 

a%s “* Accordion plaiting is more highly favored 
this season than it has ever beep,” says a New 
York Post writer. ‘I¢ is used in more ways 
than formerly; for instance, the French are 
izing opera cloake with accordion-plaited 
cbiffon, with & full frill jast at the edge, on the 
inside of the wrap. They form entire waists and 
ekirte, and as these plaitings are now very 
cleverly laid they do not interfere at all with the 
nes of the figure. They are strapped with 
lace, or satin or velvet ribbon, unless the 
wearer is very slender. In this case the 
plaite are left to fall free the entire 

of the skirt; the plaited 
the sleeves 


6: 60 lisse, chiffon, or mousseline brillianto. 

oe The color cards for spring issued by the 
Union Ges Syndieats, Paris, show three green 
shades, three violets, five tones from yellow to 
cream, three rays, coral, rose,a number of 
biues and several pinks. 

a®e Decorations for the hair are a striking feat- 
ure of evening dress, sinse there 18 sueh an 
abundance of color in the variety. A fiat rosette 
bow of pink liberty satin ribbon at either 
side of the knot piuned by a band in front 
is one variation of the mode which answers 


one. . Very large white 
seen, but the prettiest of 
in white, colors and ‘gold. 

buds and green leaves, arranged well toward 
the front at one side and almost resting on 
the forehead, is extremely chic, 


bow at one side is pretty. 
butterfiles of gauze and jet or gold are some- 


knot of hair crowned by a diamond ornament 
Gireetly in the centre. 


lected with especial care and attention. 


or sliver. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and for 
those to whom it is becoming one rose 
Dainty glittering 


times arranged with the filbwers, and again you 
see a simple wreath of green leaves around the 


Indeed, the hair orpa- 
ment is an accessory of dress which ie really 
very important this season and should be se- 


o*s Jewelry can be most successfully cleaned 
by washing itin hot soaptuds to which a few 
Grops of ammonia have been added. Then shake 
off the water, rinse in alcohol, rab the articles 
éry, then drop in a box of jewelers’ sawdust. 
The method leaves neither marks nor seratehes, 
and gives great brilliance to both jewels and gold 





an pocommon interest. A moment’s considera- 


The subjsct has been carefally gone into and ex- 


line differs from the theoretical one. 


include all Siberia ia the Russian day. 


American day. 


clrele to the south pole. 


contain goid rather than articles of merchandise. 


yellow metal. Freight is charged, as on specie, 
stances the rate is very high. Theoid catcb, 


apply in this case, for freight calculations 


color, they add what appears to be a perfectiy 
Unnecessary wrapping of gaudy paper, heavy 
with gilt. The explanation of this issimple, for 
the string and the paper both add to the weight. 
“ are they sufficiently civilized to put the faulty 
feathers in the middle?’ the writer asked. In 
reply, he was shown the centre of a bundle, 
where, neatly hidden from view, were several 
wizened feathers, which no lady with proper 
self respect would care to seein her fan. So it 
appears the wily children of the desert are just 
as wide awake as the London fraiterer who puts 
all the big strawberries on the top of his basket. 
As in strawberries so in feathers, the deception 
Goes pot pay in the long run, for this propensity 
of the Soudanese is so well known that the 
market value of their goods suffers materially. 

BRIDAL ETIQUSTTE.—" Little Lady” : Gloves 
are still omitted with fall dress evening tollettes 
and bridal gowns. Fashion requires that the 
sleeves shall reach far over the hands, which 
are to be decorated with a number of very hand- 
some rings, the quainter in style the more desir- 
able. With these long sleeves many of the 
bodices are cut low on the neck—a style which 
looked very odd at firs), but which fs now 
entirely familiar. No bride of good taste, 
however, would think of appearing in a low cut 
gown. “ The brides in bigh life who have recently 
worn their wedding. gowns cut in this manner” 
have made quite as great a mistake—sariorially 
and in other regards—as if they were lowly 
country maids. A very prettyand popular con- 
cession, however, is the bridal boolce made with 
yokes and very long or elbow sleeves of lace or 
net, laid over white gauz*, or of tucked or deftly 
shirred chiffon. Either of these materials has a 
softening ¢ ff_3ct about the face, and,as a rule, 
proved much more becoming than lustroue. 
Opaque white satin draperies of lace and true 
lovers knots of soft satin ribbon are used to 
ornament wedding dresses of white crepe de 
Chine, made up over flexible taffeta Sodyense. 

OaMPHOR—‘ 8. H.0.”: Oamphor is ubtained 
from the camphor trea, and purified by sublima- 
tion. The tree belongs to the laurel family, 
growing in Obina and Japan, and in mountainous 
regions far from the sea. It is a well propor- 
tloued, handsome evergreen, its elliptical, 
slightly dentate leaf turning a lighter color for 
one or two months in the spring. The berries 
grow in bunches. The tree is cut down for the 
Collection of the camphor, and then cat 
up into chips and steamed. The camphor 
and oll extracted by the steaming are passed 
through a connecting tube into a second receiver, 
and thence intoa third, which is divided into 
two compartments, one above the other. These 
compartments are separated by a perforated 
partition, which gives passage to the water and 
the oll, while the camphor is deposited on a layer 
of straw provided for it. It is then separated 
from the straw and prepared for sale. The oil 
whieh is drawn out from the lower compart- 
ment is used for illumination. 

THE FOPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
“HB. W.Q.”: don. William R. Merriam, director 
of the census, has informed the country that the 
enumeration of last Jave foots up 76,396,330, 
Of this number, 74,627,907 are in the forty-five 
States of the Union; the remaining 1,667,318 
being made up of the population of Alaska, 
Arizona, the Distriet of Columbia, Hawall, the 
Indian Territory, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
an estimated 84,400 stationed abroad in the 
service of the United States, principally in the 
Philippines. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


-e--@000 humor is the health of the soul; sad- 
ness ite poison .—Stanisiaay. 

oooe FRO Question is not, Who ie my neighbor? 
bat, Aw I neighborly ?—William Arnot. 

... Strength alone knows confilet. Weakness 
is below even defeat; destiny, life makes it. 























.... WO Cotimate a friend’s love not so much by 


WHERE THE Naw OBNTUBY BrGine.— BR, 
W. H.”; To the question where the new century 
will really first begin there is naturally attached 


tion shows that it will not begin at the same 
second in all places, and the question promptly 
arisesat what point on the earth’s surface will 
one first actually bein the twentieth centary? 


plained in an article in the Ladies Home 
Journal, from whieh these notes are taken. 
The fret moment of the twentieth century, 
the first second of Jan. 1, 1901, will occur 
in the midst of the Pacific ocean, along a line 
conforming in general to the meridian of 180 
Gegrees east and west longitude of Greenwicb. 
There is no land there, and so, except possibly 
for the crew of some passing ship, the first 
peopie to live in the new century will be Friendly 
islanders, since their group lies in the Pacific 
ocean just to the weet of this line described. At 
that moment, though it will be Tuesday to them, 
it will be Monday to all the rest of the world. 
In a namber of places the actual date 
Start- 
ing at the north pole it follows the meridian of 
180 degrees to about seventy degrees north 
latitude, where it curves to the east about ten 


what he gives tous as by what he gives up for 
as 


ooo Moderation fe the sliken string raonping 
+ aan ehain of all virtues.—Bishop 


... It 18 a great thing to love Ohrist so dearly 
as to be “ ready to be bound and to die” for 
Him; but it ie often a thing not less great to be 
ready to take our daily cross and to live for Him. 
—Jonbn Oaird. 

-ooeOall it happiness or call it blessedness, the 
life whose end is righteousness is a life which 
satisfice, and whieh ove is not willing but glad to 
live; ite ways ara ways of pleasantnes; and all 
its paths are peace.—Ratus Ellis. 

ooo K Delong to the Universal Uburch; nothing 
shall separate me from it. . . . To confine 
God’s love or his good spirit to any party, sect 
Or neme, is to sin against the fandamental law 
of the kingdom of God.—W. E. Ohanping. 

-oe- Do your duty, else no knowledge, beauty or 
love will ever lead you to the peace of God. He 
who says, * I may not be great; I may miss all 
peace, bat I will be true,’’ stands at the altar 
from whieh the divine benediction is ever pro 
nounced.—Jenkin Lioy4 Jones. 

ooceA8 Our life goes on, there come times when 
our littie souls widen out into God’s house; 
when our windows have all the shutters cf ana 
our low roof is litted, and “’ All’s biue! ” There 
is a Dew growth of faith that things shall come 
round God’s way, and that we mast keep awake 
and wateh to see which way God is going, that 
we may follow.—Thomas BR. Sifcer. 

.... LOOK over the list of the world’s great fail- 
ares,and see why Alexander, (sar and Na 
poleon came each to sueh an untimely and val 
garend! Had they added religion to their at- 
tainments and their conquests, what empires ol 
welfare would they not hold in fee. Without it 
the greatest man isa failure. With it the small- 
eat ie a triumph-—Theodore Parker. 

-o--Saffering is as truly a function of the com- 
plete human life as joy or love is. Itis a sort of 
epiritual labor. This is to say thatitisin the 
Bature of the universe, in the nature of God 
We may reverently say that he suffers in and 
with bis children, as surely as he loves them. To 
recognize this fact ie to take all the sting and 
bitterness out of pain.—Onarles F. Dole. 








BRILLIANTS:- 


Freedom’s secret wilt thou know? 
Counsel not with flesh and bicod ; 
Loiter not for cloak of food ; 
Right thou feelest, rush to do. 
—Emersop. 





In depths of winter time 
A beauteous blossom grows, 
Despite December’s rime 
Love blooms among the snows; 
Ob, press it to the heart that grieves, 
This flower with healing in ite leaves. 
—Mary F. Batts. 


Start the new century well! 

Lot ite first diary tell 

All that’s most wortby of note, 

Or that serves best to promote 
Business, year in and year through, 
Progress, befitting and true, 

Never admitting a jt 

One would be tempted to biot. 





Gegrees 80 as to pass through Behring strait and 
Then it 
takes a reverse curve across to 170 degrees cast 
longitude, to inclade the Aleutian islands in our 
Then in the open ocean it 
regains 180 degrees and passes by Brook island 
and across the equator. At about five degrees 
south latitade it curves again to tne cast nearly 
ten degrees, so as to give the Friendly islands 
the Australian day. It then regains the meridian 
of 180 degrees jast to the south of Onatham 
island, and follows this line across the Antarctic 



































OsTRICH FraTuERs.—“L. N. W.”: Ostrich 
feathers are imported chiefly from South Africs, 
and in very much smaller quantity from the Bar- 
bary States and Egypt. They are packed in 
large cases which are covered with canvas 
(* gunnies”) and securely wired. - They are 
sealed in such a manner as to suggest that they 


At a matter of fact, they are considered of such 
value as to be treated in certain respects like the 


eo much per cert. on their value; in some in- 


“Which is heavier—a pound of gold or a 
. pound of feathers?” does not, therefore, 


are not made on the basis of the avoirdupois 
table. The Soudanese evidently un ierstand 
their business, for their bundles are tied witha 
euperfuity of twine; and, with their inetinet for 





So shall thie *‘ nineteen-one ” diars— 

Filled with new bapp’niuge entirely; 

All which ite keeper befell— 

End the new year with “ All’s Well!” 
—C. BR. B. 








CURIOUS FACTS. 





——Anumber of Scottish grouse bave been 
imported by the Oa nadian government from the 
highlands of Scotiand for the purpose of stocking 
the provineial parks. 

——Vermont shows an increase in population 
during the past decade of 38.3 per cent. Its 
present population is 848,641. In 110 years its 
population inereased a little more than fourfold. 

——In spring Obinese peasants build dikes of 
mud, three to six feet higb, to keep the rain 
water in the rice fields. Most of their time in 
summer is spent in pumping or bringing water 
into these fields. 

——The largest grape growing region in the 
world is not the champagne district of France 
Dor the sunpy valley of southern Oalifornis, for 
western New York owns the title by virtue of 
Afty trousand acres now given over to grape 
culture. 

——The whale’s food capacity is startling. In 
his new work on whales, Mr. ¥. E. Beddard 
states that the stomach of a ‘' bottle nose ’’ ccn. 
tained ten thousand beaks or tq alo, and a gram. 
pus had thirteen porpoises and fourteen seals. 
all whole and intact. The stones in the stomachs 
of some whales are supposed to serve the same 
purpose as those of birds’ gizzards. 

-——In the Boston Oolumbia Continental o 
Aug. 9, 1884, which we find in the library of the 
Boston Ather 2 1m,!s the following: “Boston and 
Providence Railroad. From and after the 28}b 
inst., the Passenger Oars with the Locomotive 
Engine “ Whistler,” will, until farther notice, be 
dispatched daily (Sundays excepted), from the 
Gepot at the foot of the Common to the Sprague 
Mansion House, Dedham Low Plain, at the fo!- 
lowing bourse, viz.: Leave Boston at61-23 4. Mm 
and4P mu. Returning, leave the Sprague Bouse 
at7134 m.and61-3 P mu. Stopping at the 
Tremont Hote), Roxbury, and at the Toll Gate 
near Oolburn’s Corner, to land and receive pas- 
sengers. Tickete,365 ceats, to be had at the 
Depof, or of the Master of the Care. There will 
be a stage at the Sprague House to carry paé- 
songers to and from D3dham Village.” 


HISTORICAL. 


—TIn William Biackstone, Episcopalisn, we 
have the first white settler of the peninsula of 
Bostop. The date of his settlement bas been 
supposed to have been about 1626, although 
there is nothing conclusive on this point known. 
Here he wae, however, in 1638, wnen we find 
bim taxed by the Plymouth Colony twelve 
shillings, on account of the expenses incurred by 
the colony in the capture of Thomas Morton at 
Mount Wollaston. 

——After the purchase by the town of Black 
stone’s forty-four acres, they laid ont the ‘ train 
log fi3l¢, which was ever since used for that pur- 
pose and for the feedirg of cattle.’? This was 
the origin of Boston Common. Two landmarks 
existed to fix the site of Blackstone’s house. 
namely, the orchard planted by him—the first in 
New England—and his spring. The orchard is 
represented on the early maps; is mentiozed in 
1766 as still bearing {frait; and is named in the 
deeds of subsequent possessors. 

——Miles Standish, whom we single outas a 
type of the Puritan soldier of those days, is de- 
scribed by Longfellow as “clad in doublet and 
hose, with boots of Cordovan leather,”; glancing 
complacently at his arms on the wall, * cutlass 
and corselet of steel, and histrasty sword of 
Damascus,” with its curved point and Arabic 
inscription. The manner of wearing the hair 
became very early an apple of discord. Those 
of the straightest sect,and it may be of the 
straightest hair, cut their locks in the short 
fashion of the roundheade,while others, to whom 
nature had, perhaps, been more lavish in this 
respect, wore their hair long. 

—— Winthrop’s company located chiefly within 
the space comprised between what are now 
Milk, Bromfield, Tremont and Hanover streets 
and the water. Pemberton Gill was also a 
favorite locality, as we eball have occasion to 
note. The North Bnov, by removals and acces- 
sions, soon became also settled; the portion 
of the town lying north of Union street being 
thus designated, while all south of that bound- 
ary was calied the Zouth End. A third geo- 
graphical divisiov, embracing the district lying 
to the weet and north of Bsacon Hil’, and west 
and south of the Mill Pond, was known as New 
Boston, avd also as West Boston, and finally as 
the West End. These names have been retained 
but the boundaries of all but the North End 
have been considered movable, and would be 
al moult to follow. 

——What a revolution has taken place, during 
the past sixty years, in the energy of locomo- 
tives and the ty of passenger ¢<quipment, 
om our railroads. In the place of the ordinary 
car whieh accommodated fourteen persone hae 














Vor headache (whether sick or nervous), tooth 
ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbsgo, pains an 
weakness in the back, spice or kidneys, pai: 
around the liver, pleurisy, swelling cf the joints 
acd pains of all kinds, the application of Raa 
way’s Ready Relief will afford immediate c,. 
and its continued use for a few days effec:, 
permanent cure. 

CUBES AND PBEVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
Stiff Neck, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Headache, 
Teoethache, Bheumatism 
Neuralgia, Asthma, 
Bruises, Sprains, 


Qulekey Than Avy Koown Remedy 
No matter how violent or excruciating th 
paip, the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, Orippie⸗ 
Nervous, Neuraligic or ‘prostrated with disease 
may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
Will Afferd jImstant Ease, 


INTERNALLY—A half to {a teaspoonfal in ha); 
a tumbler of water, will in a few minutes cure 
Oramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, :!Nausea, Vomi} 
ing,Heartburp, Nervousnese, Sleeplessness, Sick 
Headache, Diarrtc., Colic, Flatulency and 
all internal pains. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world tha: 
will cure fever and ague and aii other malariou: 
billous and other fevers,xided by BADWAY’s 
PILLS,sc quickly as BADWAW’S READ\ 
BELIBE. 

50 Cents per Bettie. Seld by Draggists. 


BE SUBE TU GET BADWAY’S. 








mon ase at 66,800 pounds. The change in 
locomotives has been still more pronounced. A 
few years back an engin> weighing 47,000 
pounds answered all the demands of transporta- 
tion; but today the greatest achievement c: 
mechanical art as appliec to steam railroading is 
the production of a mammoth locomotive weigh- 
ng 864 000 pounds. 


HUMOROUS. 


Boy—Grandpe, | wieb you’d buy me a pony. 

Grandpa (a pbilantbropist)—My son, tbink of 
the poor boys wi o can’t even get bread to eat. 

Boy—I was thinking of them—tne poor little 
boys whose papas have ponies to sell that no. 
body will buy.—Galety. 











“ Why do you have so mapy calendars bang- 
ing around? ” asked the new clers. 

“That's for the benefit of my employes,” re 
plied the foxy business man. ‘ When any of 
them feel the need of a vacation chey can take a 
month off.”—Philadelphia Rssord. 


‘* Map,” said the up-to-date maiden, ‘is bat a 
mixture of arrogance, tobacco and football 
statistics.”’ 

“Woman,” answered the end-9f-the-century 
man, ‘is no more than a compound of vanity, 
cosmetics and golf poses.” 

And then they ware married.—Detroit Free 
Press. “oe 

* Merey!’? exclaimed Mrs. Schopper, ‘' I’ve 
lost my pocketbook!” 

** Never mind, dear.” replied Mr. Schopper; 
** pocketbooks are cheap. 1’ll buy you anotner. 
—Detroit Journal. 

Smith (after performance)—Well, Jones, what 
did you think of the show? 

Joder—Great. Taat charech scene was the 
some of realism. 

Smith—So it was. 1 actually went to sleep 
while it was on.—Stray Stories. , 

Awagwho thought to have a joke at the 
expense of an Irish provision dealer said: '' Can 
you supply me with a yard of pork?” 

* Pat,” said the dealer to his assistant, ‘* give 
this gentleman three pig’s feet.” —Tit Bits. 

Mise Lula Fianigan—I will give yez me 
answer in a month, Pat. 

He—That’s right,me darlint; tek pilnty av 
time to think it over. But tell me one thing 
now—Wwill it be yes or n0?—Tit Bits. 

“So you wanta job?” inquired the manager 
of the great mercantile establishment. ‘ Ever 
had any experience in this business? ” 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” the young man re- 
plied. ‘You see, I have just got througb 
college.”’ 

*Qal Did you play football? ” 

* Yes; I was centre rush in our ’Varsity team 
last year.” 

* @ood! And did you take any other part io 
athletics? ”’ 

“ I hold a medal as a sbot putter.” 

“ IT suppose you were in all the cane rushee 
and hat smashings, too?” 

“ Yes, sir, I was the best hat. smasher jn my 
class.” 

“All right. John, give this young man work 
out in the wareroom. He’il be good at bandilog 
heavy boxes and barrels and such thing!— 
@llege ‘graduate, you know.”—Obicago T'm:s- 
Gerald. 


“ John,” said Mrs. Stabb, ‘* you snored so lou 
that I touched you.” 

 I3 that so, Maria? ” said Mr. Stubb, and she 
wondered why he examined his vest tbat bad 
been hanging on the chair.—Daily News. 


Short—Supposs you were fiat broke, where 
would you go for money? 

Long—I’d go to work.—Daily News. 

“Say, pa” cried little Tommy, at dinner 
** gimme some butter.” 

“ What do you say?” papa corrected. 
if" 

“ If you kin reach it.”—Philadelpbia Press. 


A Larimer Oounty farmer lost a cow in a queer 
manner last week. The animal in rammagi!+ 
through a sammer kitchen found and swaliows< 
an old umbrella and a cake of yeast. The yeas: 
fermenting in the poor beast’s stomach, raisec 
the umbrella and she died in great agony 
Golden (Ool.) Transcript. 


British Museum Newton, the arct x iog'* 
was a capital story teller, Oao is ot a spiritus 
ist seance, where an old cockney was inform: 
that the spirit manifested was bis deceased w'' 
whereupon the following dialogue took place 

* © Ie that you, ’Arriet? ’ 

“6 Yes, it’s me’ 

** Are you ’appy, ’Arriet? ’ 

* § Yes, very ’appy.’ 

“ ¢Appier than you was with me, ’Arrict? 

‘s ¢ Yes, much ’appier.’ 

“ * Where are you, ’Arriet?’ 

6 Ta ell.” "—Ather 2 um. 





Artand Philesephy in a Calendar 
That helpfal and inspiring motto—" Keep 
E verlastinglyiat it Brings Success ’—‘s agai : | 

gested by the receipt of the 1901 Calendar ir 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. These ge" 
men conducs the world’s greatest advert’: 
business in newspapers, magazines and ? 
boardse—but as responsibilities increase ‘! 
seemto grow more energetic while thelr w: 
growe brighter and better. The 1901 
endar is an evidence of taste and originality. 
is mounted on a striking design in clay 2010! ! 
executed In two delicate tones, with the tamot 
Ayer motto standing out in bold rollotf. 
figures are large enough to be easily dis 
guished quite a distance, while the spaces *'" 
oceupied by reproductions in colors, of a num’: 
of striking modern postere, and by advertis. 
philosophy as well. Tee cost of production an 
the demand for this calendar are so great tbs 
Messrs. ayer & Son have found it necessary ‘ 
charge nominal price for it—26 cents. Thos’ 
wanting a copy of this very serviceable 5° 
highly {ornamental work should send at once 
before the edition is exhausted. In previo: 
years, ite predecessors have been quickly bough 
Up, and it is more than likely late applicative 
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POETRY, 


~~ aE VARGIN'S LULLABY, 
Huse Taee, bush Thee, little Son, 
pearest and divinest One; 
‘py ye are all the antamed herds 
rat upon the mountain go, 
yy ne are all the timid birds. 
roive the thanders and the snow. 
(ry not 60, Husho, my dea: ! 
- oder shall not come Thee near 
Ww .ue Ite roar eball frighten Thee. 
» per bolds Thee safe and warm; 
re usbalt walk upon the sea 
.- ory “Peace” unto the storm, 
; o shalt take the coals of men 
| ine hand, as {a wren. 
j ot yet, Dot yet, my Son. 
art stilla babe asleep; 
ny glories are unwon, 
y own Thou art to keep. 
cay I shall see Thee stand 
and Lord of every land. 
| feed Thee at my bresst, 
alight to feel Thee near. 
8 tay—Ab! this time fs best, 
Ho Thee, hush Thee, Babe most dear! 
—Nora Hopper, in Cornhill. 





A 
A 
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— 


WELETR AIGHT SONG, 
a the fagote high, 





nae nalf-burned bough 
frow -! year’s revelry 
Be | tee now! 
Brim ye the posset bow! 
For every ‘usty souls 
And wolle the maskers rule, 
Cry e!” cry * Noel!” down all the balls 
of Yule! 
Yeager V0ls, thrill! 
"pips, | autboys, clear and sweet! 
Work r impetuous wili, 
Ye res less feet! 
Fore ip a giaee! 
Foreve y ad—& Ines! 


be ardors cool, 
voel!” ery * Noeli’”? down all the halls 


yale! 
—Ulnton Scollard, in The Smart Set. 





REVERIES OF AN APPLE. 
My cheeks are plump, my:glow!ng skin 

is fecked with red and yellow dapple 
And lofty hopes ariss within,— 

| am & most ambitious apple. 


spall I, puffed up sod bigh of heart 
witb pride J feel, but may not utter, 
Rise glorious into regal tar’, 
Or sink in shame in apple buttei ? 


Spall Lin rare roast goose’s train 
As dainty sauce bid joy betide her, 
Or by scme churlish rustic swain 
Be sucked up through a straw as cider? 


Alas! the pretty hopes were spoiled 
Which used its reveries to sweeten ; 
‘Twas in a valgar dumpling boiled, 
And io a dumpling it was eaten. 
—Henry Moore. 


THE BIRTH OF THE HORSE. 
[From the Arabic. 
The south wind blows from Paradise— 
A wind of fire and force; 
Aad yet bis prcudest merit is 
That he begat the Horse. 


When Allab’s breath created first 
The noble Arab steed, 

The cor querer of all his race 
in courage and.in speed— 


To tha south wind He spake: From these 
A creature shall bave birth, 

To be the bearer of my arms 
Ané my renown on Earth. 

The pride of all the faithfal, be— 
The terror of their fossa; 

Riter and Horse shall comrades be 
in battle and repose. 

Then to the perfect horse He spake: 
Fortune to thee I bring; 

Fortune, ag lcnz as rolls tne earth, 
Shali to thy forelock cling. 

Without a pinfon winged thou art, 
And fleetest with thy lead; 

Bridled art thou without a reip, 
And spurred without a goad. 

Men shall bestride thee who have made 
Their fame, their service, mine; 

And when they pray apon their way, 
Their prayers shall count as thire. 
The worship which thy master speaks, 

Thou tharest silently: 
By matual fate he rises up, 
QO: falls to earth with thee. 





SNOW BORN. 





~ | Mise Lane, head surgical nurse of the College 


With Autumn’s latest breath there came a coill 


» 
Of dre 


And through the sunless day, with eflent tread, 


There se 
The foot 
Throngh 


spreaa 


The pin 


dread, 


Andalit 
Bat in th 
From ou 


Fella baptiamal robe of beauty rare, 
Aud when at kiss of dawn awoke the earth, 


Rech lea 
Told of t 


The street sounds to the soldier’s treac, 


Ab 
Asio 
He 


My map, from sky to sky’s go far, 


We 
Such 
We 
Wha 
We 


But Cos¢ or living, drunk or dry, 


So! 


They wt 
And sca 


Steadtas; 
Gentle jn 


Whose 
Ceane 

Whose 
Deac: 


tc a bP & 


Pores 


Ai 


Than th 


That ** "© men better than sheep or goats, 


It, know), 2 Ding lite within the brain, 
Both for tr. +00, they litt not hands of prayer, 
° triene meelves and those who call them 


~~ 10 the wh 


ound b 





4 "orld dreams of. 


ing sadness, as o’er pleasures dead, 


emed to pase o’er vale and wooded bill 
sceps of soms messenger of ill. 

torest ways with rustiing leaves o’er- 
e boughs whispered low of bodings 
he alr a mystery seemed to fill. 

4 shadows of enfolding night, 

\ the bosom of the frosty air, 


f and pine bough, clad in vesture white, 
hé pracafal hour of winter’s birtb. 
—Woman’s Journal. 


4 CHANCE MEETING. 





© out we troop to see; 
gle redcoat turns his head, 
turos and locks at me. 


never crossed before; 
‘agues apart the world’s ends are 
re |ike to meet no more;: 
( ttoughts at heart bave you and I 
cannot stop to tel); 


aicr, l wish you well. 
— — —ñ — —— 
THE BLEST. 
Who are the blest ? 
v8 kept their sympathies aw ake, 
‘ered joy for more than castom’s sake— 
404 tender in the bour of need, 
ought, benevolent in deed, 
ks have power to make dissension 


68 ire pleasant, and whose words are 





, We’re feelin’ mighty happy 

4.8 along the roaa we jog, 

r the fat is on the ’possam 
nd the bark ts on the dog. 


Nito is not a riddle, 
it happiness complete, 
r the bow is on the fiddle 
ad the move is on the feet. ⸗ 


D sing the joy of living 
id go 1t with a whoop, 
'né cash is on the counter 
d the oysters in the soup. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
* (ong tapestry we weave, 
*nY & goodly oll achieve, 
‘D sadness blind to grope, 
‘0 for warp and weft of hope, 
' Cady band let us portray 
ssing scene, or grave or gay. 
'' 2 De strong and weft be true, 
‘ught with many a diverse hue, 
‘6 the Pattern from above, 
Rot with golden thread of love. 
—Priscilla H. Drone. 








More things are wrought by prayer 
Wherefore let thy 


‘cuntain for me night and day. 


ole rovnd earth is every way 


The Son of a Doctor. 


of Physicians and Surgeons, 8 alert by the 
side of thegiass case of — —— 
and held up a warning hand to her white-capped 
assistant, for old Dr. Newton had turned from 
the Operating table and was speaking a little 
sharply. Young Dr. Tom Newton still bent over 
the motionless figure on the operating table ip 
the hollow of the college amphitheatre; for to 
young Dr. Newton, rising rapidly in fame as his 
great father had risep, was intrusted the life 
blood of the patient, from which the skilled hand 
of the old surgeon was cutting disease and death. 
But the gray-haired man bad paused in his 
work, and was saying something of evident 
Importance to the eager young men of the grad- 
Uatipg clase of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, who sat in circling tiers above him. 
The earlier days of nervous flogering of pencils, 
Of pale faces, of white lips, were passed now, 
and the youvg men leaned forward eagerly to 
note the skill of the master hand that, down in 
the hollow beneath them, was disarming death 
With a glittering little knife. All save two of the 
young men; these had moved rather noisily to a 
door and passed out. At thir, the keen-eyed old 
surgeon had straightened himself with evident 
intent of speaking very gravely. 
‘“* Young gentlemen,” he was saying, ‘‘two of 
your class are going to make very poor doctorr, 
because they desire trivial things more than they 
Gesire the power of life and death. The Moat 
High gives to a skilled surgeon more power than 
toany other one man, and this responsibility 
rests heavily on each one of you. To many men 
the power of death has been given. To only a 
few is intrusted the power of life. Mach of you 
here today has the right to be here for only one 
reason: Wou are here to learn to co a little of 
what the Great Physician did—to heal the sick.” 
Madical students are not conepicuous for their 
sobermindedness,but they are usually in earnest 
in their professional ambitions. While some 
Stirred uneasily on the curved benches, they all 
gazed unwaveringly Cown atthe gray old man, 
whe, white-aproned and bare-armed, stood 
stretching up to them a steady hand that held a 
stained scalpel. 
‘“* I have just noticed two of your class leaving 
this important lecture as carelessly as they wil! 
afterwards leave the bedside o! their patientr,” 
wintonold Dr. Newton. ‘ Let me take advan- 
tage of thie n oment to impress on you one fact: 
To bea great physician,as each of you may be 
if you have only one patient, you must p!ace prc- 
fessional duty atove all things life can offer you. 
A patient must always be a sacred trust. The 
healing of the druokard in the slums, if once yon 
come to his bedside, must be to you as was the 
hesliog of Emperor Frederick to Sir Morri 
McKerzie. A patient is a person who has in- 
trusted | fa itself to you, aad the fulfilmen, of 
such a trust is the honor and manhood of a phy 
siciap, The degree of manhood to which you 
will attain will be measured Dy the loyalty you 
show to the weifare of the patient whose cry for 
help you once answer. 
The oid doctor stopped abruptly and turned 
back to the operating table. So his eyes fell 
upon the bowed figure of his sor, who hao 
placed his ear close to the mouth of toe uncon- 
scious man on the table, that he might better 
note toe laboring breath. Tue stern expression 
passed from the face of the famous surgeon. 
Very proudly, very tenderly he looked at his 
son. His father having ceased talking, the 
young man glanced up and nodded to Nurse 
Lane, who stepped quickly to his side witha 
sponge and basin. 
* Well, gentlemen,” concluded the old fel'ow, 
more good naturedly, “ we shall nuw proceed 
with this exceedingly important cperation. Do 
Lotthink me harsh with you. Itis my pride 
that young men who are to ba greater than we 
old fellows are standing by cur sides to take the 
scalpel when at last our fingers trembie.”’ 
He glanced once more at his soo aad then bent 
beside him, while the murmur of relaxed tension 
spread around the amphitheatre. Nurse Lane 
and her assistant moved quickly about the two 
mer, deft and alert. Dr. Newton was again 
the famous surgeon, operating with rare pre- 
Cision, lecturing curtly, and cutting the clu‘ch of 
death from the inert budy that lay motionless 
beneath his knife. So the operation came to an 
end. A‘tendants then led the patient back to 
thé men’s surgical ward, while the stadents 
scattered. The doctor and the costor’s son re- 
mained alone in the amphitheatre, the doctor’s 
hand on bis son’s shoulder. 
* That was good jadgment of yourr, Tom,” 
said the great surgeon. ‘That operation will 
bea complete success. You were quite right 
aboutit. Itis you who are going to be ‘the 
great Newton.’” 
“Not while you practice, sir,” answered the 
younger map, smiliugly. 
“That may cot be much longer,” said Dr. 
Newtor, alittle gravely. “I bada nip of that 
heart pain again thie morning. I do not qaite 
understand what it means.” 
* Wby not consult Ohapin, father?” said the 
young man, in quick coucern. ‘“ You know you 
have often said Chapin was the best man alive 
on the heart.” 
“By and by! byand by!” said the surgeon, 
who was quite as bad a patient as are most 
doctors, great and small. ‘ It is nothing yet if it 
is given prompt attention. Nitrite of amyl 
instantly, before the blood pressure gets too 
bigh, that’sall. Justa touch of angina pectoris, 
I fancy.” 
“I wish you would see Chapin, just the same,” 


‘ 


aside from the hall, they entered one 
the operating rooms, shutting the door behind 


and antiseptic preparations, was 
rolled close to the head of an operating table,and 


and bare, white arms beside the cise. Oa the 
table, motionless, but breathing with deep 


features had become sodden and repulsive, as if 
ehe were very drunk. 


“ Now, Narse,it you please,” sald old Dr. New- 
ton, and they both stepped to the table. Nurse 
Lane swung open the door to the glass case, and 
handed them their instruments. Ooclly, deei- 
sively, without the slightest hesitation,the opera- 
tion that afterwards became so famous was 
begun. Not a sound was heard in tne ether. 
drenched room save the swish of Nurse Lane’s 
skirt ag she stepped about the table, and the 
stentorian breathing of the woman on the table. 
On opposite sides of the higb, narrow table the 
doctor and the ¢dostor’s son fought with death in 
* oltadeis of life. 

- Tom Newton’s slender Sngers were 
swiftly adjasting a ligature about a severed 
artery, the woman’s life being held between his 
thamb and floger, when old Dr. Newton tottered 
back from the opaerating table with an indistinct 
moan. His wrinkled face was asher, and his 
mouth was working convalsively. Nurse Lane 
gave a startled glance at him; and (came ewiftly 
around the table, but Tom Newton, his mind 
concentrated on doing quickly what had been 
intrusted to him, worked on, unnoticing, — 

“ Norse!” he called, saarply. 

The old man swayed; his eyes were closed, 
and both hands were pressed to his heart. The 
Scalpel slipped from his twitching flogers and 
fell to tae floor with the musical tinkle of finely 
tempered steel. Then the son looked up, his 
fingers still closing the gaping artery. 

“ Father!” he gasped, and went suddenly 
white. 

Through all ois anguish, the tottering old map 
heard his son’s voice, He steadied himself for a 
moment, and his eyes flashed open. 

“‘ Now the cartilage knife, Ton!” hejsaid, dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘ Separate the ribs. Be quick!” Then 
he crumpled up at his Knees, lurcned on to bis 
face, and lay very quiet at his son’s ‘feet. ‘The 
young doctor coud hear no s/gn of the life that 
he loved so mightily. 

Fora moment of agony young Dr. Newton 
stood and hesitated. His face was staring and 
white, and bore alook of helpless terror, but 
bis fingers still compressed the jartery of the 
senseless lump of a woman that lay ‘under bis 
hand. Nuree Lane, head surgical nurse of the 
College of Physicis ns and Surgeons,looked wildly 
from the body lying on the floor tothe young man 
standing above it, and could only wring her 
hands. The heart of the young, surgeon wae 
beating like a trip hammer, and the thunder of it 
was in bis vars, but the nerves in the ends of his 
flogers were still the nerves of a surgeon, and he 
knew that the beating of his patient’s life 
against his restraining pressure was getting 
fainter. His father lay dying at hie feet for 
want of the nitrite of amy! in the laboratory on 
the floor below, and the woman onthe oper- 
ating table wou'd die if he ceserted her for a 
moment. The operation must be completed 
switily and with marvellous skill to save her 
life, and he alone could completa it, now taat the 
master hand was struck down. But his father 
was dylog at his feet for lack of bis son’s help. 
Young Dr. Newéon fought his fight forthe space 
of three hoarse breaths from the woman who 
had trasted her lifeto him. Then he acted. 
“Come here, Narse,” he eaid, wheeling back 
totbetable. ‘Tie this ligature! Pass me that 
cartilage knife! Now the spong:! Steady, 
Narse!” 

So young Dr. Newton’s famous operation was 
performed. As he worked with still, drawn face 
but unshaking fingers, the white-haired old 
doctor lay face down on the floor beside the 
table, one outstretched band resting on the 
broken biade of a scalpel. 

© Finish the bandaging, Nurse,” the young 
man gasped at last. He stepped over his 
father’s body, wrenched open thé door, and sped 
down the hall. Nutse Lane, forcing back a sob, 
obeyed with the obediense of a:trained purse. 
Hardly a minute later young ._Dr. Newton was 
back agair, |: fting his father’s head tenderly, and 
forcing to lips and nostrils a via), from which 
came a pungent odor that rose above the languor 


giving orders quietly to the nurses that were 
hovering round both of the unconsci+us figures, 










of theether. A moment later two other doctcrs| all the education and book knowledge we 
were kneeling beside him, while a third was | could!” 


her chair a little nearer vo the window, and read 
the account. 

‘Mat Jones, from Smmaville, near Batavis, 
and three other young fellows. with him, who 


They are now safely lodged in the jail at Auburn 
and will have abundant time to meditate on 


* I¢ makes my blood run cold to ¢bink of it,” 
eald Mrs. Edwards. ‘I hope I shall die before 
I hear anything like that about Oharley! I’m 
terrible sorry for Nats mother. I haven’t seen 
her for twenty-five years, but she was such a 
pretty young woman then and so happy in her 
new home and with her baby. She'll wish now 
that he’d never been born! ’’ 

Aunt Kezzy assented to all Mrs. Edwards’ 
ejacalations, winding up by saying, “I’m not 
sure but we old maids have the best of it after 
all. Weare free trom a good many responsibili. 
ties and disappointments which distress a good 
many mothers.” , 

That evening Mr. Hudsor, who was at the 
head of a great manufacturing company, drove 
over from his home two miles away to talk with 
Mr. Edwards about buying some of bis fine oak 
and maple lumber, which he wanted to purchase. 

As he sat beforethe open fire chatting with 
the family after his business had been transacted, 
Mrs. Edwards asked him if he bad seen the 
aotice about the arrest of Nat Jones, and as he 
bad not she got the paper and read It, remarking, 
* Teuppose he always was a bad boy,and this is 
what every one expected he would come to.” 

Mr. Hudson quite bris led at this statement. 
* You're wrong there,” he said most emphatt- 
cally. ‘I knew Nat when he was a boy full of 
life and mischief and investigation, when he 
wanted something to do and could not find it. IfI 
had had my factory then he might have had work 
end become a strong man. He wasn’t at alla 
bad boy. I tell you, half the men in our peniter- 
tiaries are there because when they were young 
no scope was given to them to air their ideas and 
thelr energier,and so many of them ran away 
from their homes and became vagrants first, 
and ther, after a little, criminals. There’s 
Bob Littlia, who was sent up a few 
months ago for breaking open a_e safe. 
You remember him, don’t you? They expeiled 
‘fm from school, because he was continually up 
to all corts of deviltry, when really all the boy 
wanted was work instead o! books. And he 
wasn’t a bad boy, nota bit ot if. But what did 
he do when they turned him out of school? Why 
of course he wandered down to the railway 
station and iounged about there, talked with the 
brakemen and others as they came and went on 
the freight trains, and then because his folks 
found fau!t with bim and treated bim shabbily he 
went cff one day on a freight to the next town. 
He begged his meals there, tock ‘ba 1d-me outs,’ 
as the tramps call them, from some kind farmers’ 
wives, and came Dack at night and crept into the 
house to his room and bed and was cff again the 
next morning. No work was offered him, 
io fact, there was none in that little 
village for him t do, and the _ fellow 
was co brow beaten and discouraged he had 
no ambition, no energy, and a don’t-care spirit 
possessed him. Sohe went on freighte to other 
towns farthor t way, and he stayed at some low 
tavern or boarding house, heard the talk of all 
rorts of men who claimed they had had no 
chances in lifeand this world wasn’t worth much 
except to the rich and the favcred few. Some of 
them were desperate characters; some were 
determined to gambie and make their living by 
their wit?, others by stealing and cheating. It is 
nota long journey from the life of ↄ vagrant to that 
of a criminal; not a very long one.”” Then, more 
slowly. be said, Bo Nat Jones has made that 
same joarney, and he wasn’t a bad boy, not at 
all, not at all.” 

‘+ You don’t mean to say there are no bad boys, 
do you, Mr. Hudson?” inquired Aunt Kezzy. 

‘© Wel’, no, I wouldn’t exactly say that,” re- 
plied Mr. Hudson, ‘and yet I’m not so sure that 
every: so-called bad boy might not be madea 
self respecting man and good, earnest worker by 
the right kind of tratning. Far too many, accord- 
log to my jadgmen’, are kept in school when 
they would do better if put to work.” 

‘“‘Taat’s rather contrary to the general senti- 
ment,” said Farmer Ejwarde, who had been 
listening attentively to Mr. Hudson’s remarks, 
“I thought the plan was to give all the children 


“Tne trouble is r’git here,’ returned Mr. 
Hudson. ‘“ We bave done wellin starting and 


the one on the table, the other on the floor. 

“In afew seconds mora he would have been 
quite dead,” murmured Dr. Somers to Dr. 
Chapin, as they worked over the old surgeon. 

** Bat he will pull through this time,” said the 
great specialist, shortly. 

Narse Lane, leaniog against: the window, 
pressed her face to the cool glass and sobbed un · 
restrainecly, for even a head surgical nurse bas 
nervee. Young Dr. Newton, still holding old Dr. 
Newton’s head on his kanee, stooped before two 
| gray men of his gravo profession, and kissed his 








they shared between them. When they had 


persisted young Dr. Newton, anxiously. father. 
They left the smphitheatre, and walked * 1D 
arm through the ball of the hospital to ¢’ pesudy YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ecme to their study they found Dr. Somers, the 
noted surgeon, pacing nervously up and down the ! 
room. | 
“ There’s no use attempting that operation on 
the Sullivan woman, Dr. Newtor,” he began at 
once. “It would simply mean death on the 
table,” 

“ Perhaps not,’ sald Dr. Newton, aroused at 
once. Dr. Tom Newton listened quietly. 

“ The operation is too daring, tbe shock too 
great. I’ilnot risk it,” insisted Dr. Somers. 
“ The case is far too well known in the surgical 
world to risk failure. It might be different if it 
bad not been discussed so much. A failure 
would bring severe censure on us both,and my 
own repatation is a thing Ido not care to juggle 
with.” 

“Then she dies ia her bed within a week,’ 
said Dr. Newton. “ Dies without being givena 
chance for her life.” 

‘PUL not risk my reputation, anyway, on such 
a slender chance as that,” repeated Dr. Somers, 
beginning to wa'k about the study again. 

+ Somers,” said the old surgeon, sloaly, ** with 
accuracy and swiftness that operation could be 
performed successfully. There must be no hes!- 
tation and no mistake, not a second’s delay; 
that’s all. You and I could do it.” 

‘+ do not think ro,” said Dr. Somers, almost 
irritably. ‘* And the case is too carefully watched 
for me to take such risks with my surgica! repu- 
tation. Tama younger man than you, Dr. New- 
ton.’’ 

“Very well, Somers,” said the old surgeon. 
6 Jll do it.” 

‘** Bat you mast have a fellow surgeon in such 
an operation. Who is the other man that you 
can count on? ” demanded Dr. Somers. 

* Tom,” said Dr. Newton, turning to his son. 

* Certainly, sir,”’ said young Dr. Newton. 

** On, well, I hadn’t thought of that,’ assented 
Dr. Somere, wheeling abruptly in bis nervous 
walk about the study. ‘If you are willing to 
risk your son’s fatura, and he ts rash enough to 
chanee if, you couldn’t have a betier assistant. 
Gcod morning, gentiemen.’’ He closed the door 
behind him softly. as do doctors even when frri- 
tated, and was gone. 

Old Dr. Newton smiled a little sardonically 
‘Somers is a good map, but nervoor,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘He is too ambitious and it hurts 
him.” 
bim some cart directions. 

For an hour the gray head and the brown were 


Then he summoned an orderly and gave | jest what I’ve been expecting. Nat Jones has 
finally gone to jail!” 


TRE LITTLE COAT. 
Here’s hia ragged “ roundabout,” 
Turn the pockets inside out; 

See; bis penknife, lost to ase, 
Rasted ehut with apple juice; 
Here, witu marbles, top and string, 
Is bis deadly “ devil-sling,”’ 
With ite rubber limp at last 
A} the sparrows of the past! 
Bees wax—bDuckles—leather straps— 
Ballets, and a box of saps— 
Nota thirg at al’, [I guess, 
But betrays some waywardness— 
B’en these tickets, blue and re¢, 
For the Bible verses said— 
Such as this his memory kept— 

‘* Jesus wept.” 


Here’s a fishing hook and line, 
Tapgied op with wire and twine, 
And dead angie worms, and some 
Slugs of lead and chewing gum. 
Here’s some powder in a quill, 
Oorked up wit a liver pill; 
And a spongy little chunk 

- Ot punk. 


Here’s the little coat, but O! 
Where Is he we’ve censured 60! 
Don’t you hear us calling, dear? 
Back! come back and never fcar, — 
You may wander where you will, 
Over orchard, Aold and bili; 

You may kill the birds, or do 
Anything that pleases you! 
Ab, this empty coat of his! 
Every tatter worth a kiss; 
Every stain as pure instead 
As the white stars overhead ; 
And the pockets—homes were they 
Of the little hands that pley 
Now no more—bof, absent, thus 

Beckon us. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Not a Bad Boy. 


I. 
‘¢ Well, there,” exclaimed Aunt Kezzy, “ that‘'3 





‘s You don’t mean it,” saidj.her sister, Mrs. 


| might do a lot of good In such ways. 


bent over a paper, on which the famous surgeon 
drew various diagrams. The old man talked 
with great earnestness, the young man lis. 
tened. Now and then he asked a brief question. 
At last Nurse Lane tapped at the study door. 

“ The patient is ready in A, sir,” sbe said, and 
turnedaway. Both men followed her down the 
hall. 

* Remember, Tom,” the old man said, ‘ the 
Life of & woman depends on our making nO mis- 
takes, and, above all, no delay.” 


Eawards, as she quickly turned from the window 
where she sat mending her bog’s trousers. 
++ What does the paper say?” 
‘6 Why, here’s quite a piece about it,” replied 
Aunt Kezzy, “ telling how he never would mind 
in cchooland gotto be a truant, and then lazy, 
apd wasn’t willing to work for his living, and 
now be’s been arrested.” 
« Bead it,” said Mre. Eiwards. ‘That wil 
just about kill his mother, and I should think ig 
q@ould. She’il wish she’d never had any children, 
” 





“ Very well, sir,’ answered the young man, 





7 £vd chains about the feet of God. 
—Tennyson. 





* there shall be no delay.” 





supporting so many schools and insisting that 
all the children should attend them, but we 
ought to have had manualtratoing schcols and 
sbops right alongside of them, and have mep 
and women in them teaching the boys aad girls 
how to use their hands. That’s where we've 
made a bad mistake. I belisve it’s the truth 
thatif we had bad such shops there would be 
very few convicts in any of our reform schools 
and penitentiaries.’’ 

* You'd better xo about the country and lect- 
ure to school boards, Mr. Hudsop,’’ said Aunt 
Ke zzy. ‘' or write some pieces for some of the 
NewYork papers.” They all laughed, but they 
were so thoroughly convinced that Mr. Hudson 
bad stated the trath that they really believed he 


MI. 


‘¢ A bad boy, no, don’t think that for a minute,” 
said Mr. Al bert Hudson to the foreman in the 
woodearving department where he was talking 
about several boys under him,and compliment- 
ing particularly the work of Jim Fellows. 

‘+ My boys say Jim was expelled from schoo) 
and that the teachers coald do dothi:g with 
him,” urged the foreman. 

+ [t's true he was expelied,” replied Mr. Huc- 
sop, ‘and the teachers could do nothing with 
him because the y were ignorant. That was all 
the troublethere. But be isn’t a bad boy; he 
just wanted work, that’sal', jast as Nat Jones 
aid, The Kdwards were talkiog with me about 
him Isst night and [ told them the same thing.” 

+ Tes a pity the teachers could not be made to 
see it as you do, Mr. Hudson; then he might be 
in schocl yet.” 

* You're making a big mistake there, Holmes. 
It’s no pity at all, that is as the schools are con- 
ducted nowadays. Jim wanted something to do, 
that was the matter with him. He was full, 
chock full of idear, and he jast had to whisper 
and disobey the rules and take out his jack-knife 
and cut his initiais on the bench and on his 
desk. He couldn’t be happy with his nose poked 
into a book all the time; he wan'ei work. He’s 
merry and happy when he has anything to do, 
but to be shut up in a close, act school room for 
six hours a day made him cross and irritable, of 
course. Haven’t you heard him woilatling about 
the shoo here? In my opivion it is not & pity at 
all that he could not stay there; it’s fortunate 
that he was expelled. That fsllow will surprise 
us some day by inventing something wonderfal, 
now mark my words. You've had no trouble 
with him, have you? ” 

“Op, none whatever, Mr. Hudsop. He 
really epjoys his work,ana he has never been 
late nor, ao faras ITcan remember, bas he done 
apything to bother me.” 

+ Let’s see; hecame here whpn you were laid 
up with rheumatism, dido’t he?” asked Mr 
Hudeon. 

* Yes, he'd been at work six weeks when I 
came back,” replicd the foreman. ‘' I was ask- 
log my boys about him the other day and that’s 
what they told me.” 

* Qh, then you haven’t heard how he came 
here?” said Mr. Hudson. 

‘No, { should like to hear,” said the foreman 
in an interested manner. 

“Py tell you first a littie about the boy,” 

Mr. Hudsor. ‘ His father is gardener at 
the Bentons’, and naturally Jim has been a 
playfellow of the two Benton boys ever since 
they were little shavers. Mre. benton has some- 
times spoken to Mrs. Hudson about Jim, and 
has said while be wasa merry, energetic little 
fellow he was 6o destructive she did not know 
what to do about it, Mr. Benton is alwsys bring- 
ing home mechanical toys for his boys, and Jim, 





I guess 


ant Kizzy rer cclice: Ber epectacies 





she said, was continually destroying them. The 


carriage, a boat or anything which was made to 
work by winding up he would say, ' Lev’s take it 
apart and see bow it goes,’ and ia a twinkling bh 
would have it apart. This sueh a com. 
mon experience Mrs. Benton would insist that 
— of the toys should de hidden away from 


That illustrates.” he continued, “ one of the 
which Froebel taught with reference 

to the irquisitive and constructive finstincts in 
children whieh should be considered. All toys, 
he claimed, should be made so that they could be 
taken apart aud pat together again, thus satis- 
fying those characteristics in little people. Even 
the little girls, he argued, like the dolls best 
whose clothes can be taken off and put on again. 
“* Well, from ebiidhood Jim wanted to be doing 
something, something with his bands. So, asl 
bave said, school and books from morning to 
night went against the: Grain with him, and at 
last be was expelle?, But don’t you forget Jim 
waen’t @ bad boy; he hated wor, that’s all. 
He was irritable in school and he wae 


brought him here and she walked him into 
my (fice, clutching him by the cullar. ‘I’ve 
brought Jim in here, Mr. Hodson,’ she sald, ‘to 
see if you can give him some work todo. He’ss 
bad boy and he has been expelled from schoo), 
but maybe you can master him. You may have 
tochain him to bis tack,’ she added, in a flerce, 
firm way, ‘ but 1’d like to have you try Dim.’ The 
boy dropped his chin lower and lower, his 
mosher’s words sending all his self-respect out 
of bim, and he looked up at me from under bis 
eyebrows questioningly. ‘I guess we can give 
you some work and make you happy here,’ I 
said...‘ You Gou’t look like a bad boy, Jim.’ 
“Then I asked what was the trouble at sehool, 
and his mother told me how he q@hittled and 
whispered, and cut his initials on ‘the benches 
and so on, ‘ We’llgive him some cutting to do 
here,’ I said. :*You can stay now if you like, 
Jim, and we'll pay you for whgt you can do.’ 
‘That chin was elevated instantly, I cen tell 
you, and Mre. Fellows bid me good morning, 
thankfal that I wae willing to employ that bad 
boy of here. I took him right into the wood- 
carving room, and gave him a place beside the 
boys who were carvirg oak leaves. By night he 
bad carved one which would pass. He tcok to 
the work naturally, and by the end of the week 
$6 was put into an envelope for him as the jast 
pay for what he had done. 

“ You should have seen the look on that boy’s 
face when the envelope was handed to him. 
‘ What's that?’ he asked, looking alarmed. 1 
knew what he thought. He thought it was a 
note to his mother. He had taken notes to his 
mother before. He imagined we did not want 
him longer. ‘ You’ve earned what’s in that en- 
velope. Take it home to your mother.’ 

‘* * Have I earned money already?’ he said, ip 
an agitated manner, and his face was fairly 
illumined. 

* That was three months age, you know, an¢ 
see what fine work he is doing already. Mrs. 
Fellows says he is a shanged boy, happy and 
kind as he can be. She tola me she would never 
forget the lo x on Jim’s face when he came ran- 
ning home with that first envelope and tossed it 
into her lap, with a icok on hisface as much as 
to say, ‘See that, that’s what your bad boy can 
act? 

“IT tell you, Holmes, when we bave manual 
training connected with all our public schoole, 
aud the boys and girls have instruction for two 
hours at least a day in doing things, we'll bave 
barpier and more self-helpfal ebildren every- 
where. More than that, there will be far les: 
crime.” 








HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Hin:s by May Manten. 





3672 Blouse Waist 
32 to 49 in, bust. 


The slightly bloused waist worn with a deep 
girdie makes a general favorite for theatre wear 
and all those occasions that demand semi-dress- 
The very charm|pg model illustrated is adapted 
to taffeta, Liberty foulard, satin regence and all 
the new soft silke, as;well as to the new velve- 
teens and velvets and such simple materials as 
Henriette, wool,crepe de Ohixe and albatross, 
with the vest in lace or contrasting silk, at pre- 
ferred. As illustrated, however, the material is 
soft finished taffeta in 2 pastel shadeof sage- 
green, with vest, collar and cuffs of cream Renats- 
eance lace, trimming and girdle of black velvet 

To make thie blouse for a woman of m<dium 
size 8% yards of material 31 inches wide, 8 
yards 27 inches wide,or 1% yard 44 inches 


obstreperous at home, amd one Gay his mother | | 


wide will be rqzired, with % yard of lace 18 
inebes wide, % yard of bias veivet for girdle and 
6% yards of ribbon velvet to trim ae illustrated. 

The pattern, No, 8679, is cut in sizse £28 8 89 
84. 36, 88 and 40 ined bust measure. : 








3540 Blouse Eton. 
32 to 40 in. bust. 


The back of the Eton is seamless and fits 
smoothly and snugly. The full fronts pouch 
slightly and are stitched from shoulder to waist, 
butthe garmentis fitted by means of shoulder 
and under-arm seams only The collar, which is 
afoeature, is slightly pointed at the back and 
flares becomingly sgainst the face. Together 
with the fronte it is faced with the white silk and 
rolls over {o form revers. A’ the waist isa pelt 
of the material, also stitched. The slseves are 
tw -seaméd and snug, but not over tight, and are 
finished with flare coffr, headed by s stitched 
band. The closing is accomplished by means of 
loops of braid and handsome battonr. 

To cut the blouse Eto2 for a woman of medium 
@z> 4 yardso! material 21 inches wide, 3% 
yards 44 inches wide, or 2 yards 60 inches wide 
willbe required, with 136 yards of silk to face 
revere, collar an‘ cuffs. 

The pattern, No, 8640, is cut in s'z3s fora 32 
84 86, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 











3705 Round Yoke Night Gown. 
32 to42 in. bust. 


The simpl9 round yoke night gown has mavy 
advantages; it is comfortable without being over 
fall, fits snugly about the thrcat, and ie so easy 
of construction as to commend itsalf to amateurs 
atagiance. The attractive model illustrated is 
suited to nainsook, cambric, muelin and the 
fla: nelette that is so desirable for cold weather 
wear; but, as shown, Is of long clotb, with yoke 
of a'l-over tucking and insertion and frills of the 
materia! edged with fine linen torchon lace. 

The yore is fitted with shoulder seams, and 
opens atthe centre front. The skirt portion is 
fitted with underarm seams, and is arranged in 
gathers at the upper edge, where it Is jolued to 
the yoke. The frill that conceals the seam may 
be finished with a straight or scalloped edge and 
trimmed with lace as illustrated, or may be 
omitted if s platver effect is des’rad. The 
sleever, in bishop style, are moderately full and 
terminate with wristbands, to which are added 
frills that fall becomingly over the hands. The 
neck is finished with a roll-over collar tbat may 
be scalloped or cut straight at the edge and fin- 
ished with Jace to match the frill. The closing is 
effected at the front with pearl buttons and 
buttont oler. 

To cut this gown for a woman of medium s’ze 
7% yards of material 27 inches wide, or 6% 
yards 36 inches wide, will b9 required, with 5% 
yard of al'-over tucking 18 inches wice for yoke, 
and 8% yards of embroidered edging to. trim as 
illustrated. 

The pettern, No. 3705 {ga ent 'n giz3: fora 32, 
34, 86. : 8, 40 and 42- n:n bast measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPEOIAL PATTERNS—For pattern, Iillus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
sgestamp), state number, shown on cat, and 
elzo wanted, and write your name and address 
distinc 'y. Mail orders filled promptly. Addrese 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 








—Pass a ray of sunlight throuch a crop of 
water, 1nd the colored rays are splitupaodt rown 
io diffzrent directions. Tbe svniight shining 
theough many drops of falling rain after a shower 
is all split into colors, and the result is the 
gorgeous rainbow. The scattered spray of a sea 
wave, of a waterfall or a fountain, makes little 
rainbows, caused ip the same way. Each kind 
of light has iteown special uses. The red rays 
of light make the leaves of the trees to grow, 
and bastenall roteirg and decsy. Moreover, if 
you cut off the red rays, plants will grow with 
lden brown leaves instead of green. 
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opiates and sedatives to com} 


deranged. the digestion bad, 


impaired. The end is menta 
terrible. 


duced, has had much to do 


You know just what you‘are 


Che Drug Habit. & 


When the nervous system of a person gets run down, 
either from mental or physical overwork or dissipation, and 


whole system becomes impregnated. The stomach becomes 
poor, the mental faculties dim and the physical strength 


Many persons unconsciously begin the drug 
habit by using remedies, the ingredients of which they 
know nothing about, for the cure of dyspepsia, constipa- 
tion, headache, biliousness and like troubles. 

The fact that the exact formula of Ripans Tabules has 
been made known ever since the remedy was first intro- 


knows that rhubarb, ipecac, peppermint, aloes, nux vomica 
and soda are healthful. A great throng of people carry 
Ripans with them every day and take one whenever they 
feel the need. They kill dyspepsia and kindred evils 
quickly and there is no danger of acquiring the drug habit. 
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ee 2: 


the circulation of the blood 


1 and physical suffering most 


with its success, Everybody 


taking. 
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and acc: pt no substitute. Ril “PPA'N'S, 10 


@? 
& 
sleeplessness is the result, how natural it is to resort to 
s el sleep. The effect is at first 
satisfactory, but if the practice is persisted in, the system 
soon demands an increase of the dose and gradually the 
® 
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will be mailed to — for cents, 
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minute he would sce an engine or & trair, a gan 


d on 
ioxwenaba to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New Yor! 
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THE HORSE. 
ö OOO OOOO OO Oe a a ag a [ 0[ 


Ethan Allen, 2.25 1-4. 

Ask 20 old time horsemen, who have 
known all the trotting celebrites for the 
past fifty years, to name the handsomest 
and best gaited trotter that they have ever 
seen, and 19 out of the twenty will reply 
Ethan Allen (2.953). Ask each separately to 
name of all the trotters he has ev-r even the 
one tbat comes the nearest to being a per- 
fect gentleman’s roadster, and the mej rity 
of then will name that elegant son of Ver- 
mont Black Hawk. We heave asked the 
above qaestions of many old time horeemea 
inoluding such capable jadges of trotting 
stock as J. J. Bowen, Dann Walton and 
others,and never remember one who did not 
give E:han Allen the preference. 

Ethan Allen wasa bright bay with star 
and a faint irregalar stripe a few inches 
long extending upwards from between the 
nostrils; both hind and right fore foot white 
to just above the pasterns. His mane and 
tall were black, fairly heavy, folland flow 
ing. His height at the withers was a trifle 
lees than 15 hands, his weight from 900 to 
1000 pounds. His body was long for 
his height and his owroportions very 
symmetrical. His head was fiaely 
chiselied; handsome, carried well ap, 
giving him a proad, lofty appearance. His 
eountenance was ubusually intelligent, 
hie eyes full and very expressive. His ears 
were delicate; neck fine, of good length and 
clean cat in the throttle; shoulders deep 
and oblique; back and loin strong, coup- 
ling excellent, hips long and smoothly 
turned, croup beautifally rounded and 
quarters powerfally muscled. 

Ethan Allen was an elegant horse in every 
gense of the word. That accomplished and 
instrucsive writer, ‘‘Herk Comstock ” 

(Peter OC. Kelloge), paid E.han Allen the 
following beautifal but well deservad trib- 
ute in 1873, 

‘*@rand old horse! Others have beaten 
his time, others have beaten his stud career, 
and other families have rieen to greater 
popularity than his; but in all the course 
of trotting hietory no other stallion ever 
gained and held such widespread admira- 
tion from the people, or was ever ¢o taken 
right to the public heart. What words cap 
picture his grace of action, his perfect poise 
and animated gice! He carried the magic 
wand that commanded admiration. To see 
was but to admire. They loved him for 
himeelf. Lovg after be shal! have passed 








away the brightest encomium that cao be 
paid to the action of a trotting horse will be 


that he is gaited like old Eshan ”’ 


as was Ethan Allen’s. 


bat a single drop in a bucket of water com- 
pared with it. The kind of proof presented 


There were parties. who remembered that 
it was in 1850 that Dr. Rassell was at Ticon- 
ova, N Y, with Fiying Morgan. One 
of those was Moses T. Clough, Erq., a well- 
known lawyer, who, in 1895, eas located 'n 
Troy, N. V. Mr. Clough boarded at Hol- 
oomb’e, when Dr. Rassell was tLere with 
Fiyisng Morgen. Those who appeared arx- 
foustorob Vermont Black Hawk of the 
oredit of being the sire of Ethan Allen, of 
couree,claimed that;the sworn affidavits out. 
weighed avy verbal testimony concern\pg 
the matter, and the controversy progressed 


A tew yeare sg> W. H. Blise, Esq.,a 
lawyer, of Middlebury, and Dr. Raseell, a 
eon of the Dr. Raesellwbo at one time owned 
ap interest in Fiying Morgan, resolved te 
eee if there was not in some of the old 
books and ‘papers of the deceased Dr. 
Russell something that would throw light 
Cn the subject. They made a thorough 
search and were rewarded by finding in a 
book of accounts or ledger the date that 
Dr. Rassell bought an interest in Flying 
Morgan. This date shows that he did no: 
bay the horse until the fall of 1849. Ethan 
Allen was then several montis old. 

They also foun’ a stoat leather-sovered 
dey bock ranninz from Jan. 4, 1847, to May 
4 1851. This book was D. W. P. Raseell’s 
journal as a ohysician, and contains his 
daily charges and receipts as such daring 
the entire period eovered. It also gives a 
complete daily history of the doctor’s life 
daring that period, as in it he put 
down every instance of his going away 
from home, where he went, and dates show. 
fog how long h8 was gone. This book 
ehows that the date when De. Rasesell made 
his trip at the time be left Fiying Morgen 
at Holeomb’e atable was from Aug. 6 to 9, 
1850. 

It is a matter of history that Flying Mor- 
gan made the season of 1849 at the farm of 
Harvey Yale, in Middlebury, Vt. These 
facts are gleaned from account books and 
memorandum booke in which entries of 
transactions are made in regular order 


° ~ V 








ander consecutive dates and furnish evi- 
dence which cannot be refuted. 

The likenees of Ethan Allen that appears 
upon our front page was reprodu;ed 
from the Christmas namber of the R:viegw. 
lt is from a photograph of the horse taken 
when he was 26 years old. The outline and 


conformaticn are excellent, but it fails to 
give that lively, animated expression of 


countenance for which the horse was noted. 
(To be continued.) 

oe —— —— 

Tne Starting Judge. 





Like playing cribbage, the work of start- 
ing the harness horses consists in first 
It ie doubtfal if the pedigree of apy other | knowing how to play, thea all that will 
trotter that ever lived has been the subject | make one an expert fe patience and practice. 
of such a protracted and bitter controversy | While it has been said that starters are 
That of Dolly | born, pot made, those who have had experi- 
Spanker, the dam of George Wilkes, was | ence inthe business know that even the 
most apt have to serve a severe apprentice- 

ship, which has never reached perfection 


by those who claimed that Ethan Allen | and never will. Ihave served in the ranks 


could not have beea by his own sire would | of the trotter and pacer in many caps cities 


have astonish d such writers 02 the subj-ct | taking up the starting of the raciog division 
of heredity as Haxley,Speacer, Darwin and | asa pleasure at fire?, and gradually drifting 


Welsemann, to say nothing of practical 


into the channels of profassionaliam, till it 


breeders of large experience who had seen | has become at least a souro: of profit. 


animals bred by them throw back to 


In answer to the kindness of one of the 


some remote ancestor in respect to color | BREEDER staff who has asked me to write 


and other quaiities. The qaestion of his 


paternity was decisively settled years ago, 
verted. A reference to this matter now 


asketoh of the science of starting. I ap- 
proach the task with no little fear. So many 


however, by proof that cannot be contro-|able men have expressed th ir opinions 
on the subject that [ am almost at a loss 


gavors somewhat of ancient history, but | how to say anything tbat will be new or in- 


without it the story of Etban Allen would | teresting. 


be ineomplete. 


This beaatifal animal, king of the Morgen | main thivug in the success of a starter. Of 
family, was bred by Joel Holcomb, then a/ course you will at once say that plenty of 
resident of Ticocderoge, N. Y., where he 
kept ea hotel. Ethan Allen was sired by 
Vermont Black Hawk, also known as Hill’s 
Black Hawk, and registered as Black Hawk 
5. His dam, a gray in color, was owned by 


Mr. Holeomb,and those who have examined 


the stad book of Black Hewk say that it 


shows she was mated with that horse Jaly 
9, 1848. She prodaced the bay colt now 
known as Ethan Alleo, Jace 18, 1849. 


This mare had produced several other 
foals in previous years,two of which, Black 
Hawk Maidand Rad Lug, were by Black 
Hawk. Both .of tnese foals showed con- 


siderable speed at the trot, and Biack Hawk 


Maid was sold at matarity at a long price 


for those days. 


At the time Mr Holcomb bred thie mare 
to Biack Hawk in 1848, Black Hawk Maid 
was considered so promising as to be a 


great credit to her sire, and, as we are jn 
formed, Mr. Holcomb expected tha: on t' 1! 
account Mr. Hill,the owner of Black Haws, 
would make some concession in his charge 
for service fee: He wae not inclined to dc 
so, however. Mr. Holcomb aiterwards 


confessed that he was anaered on account 
of the size of amount of the bill and deter. 


mined to get even with Mr. Hill in some 


way. 

There wasin Vermont tat that time a 
small inbred Morgan stallion, known a 
Fiying Morgen, and later as Adame’ Flying 
Morgan. He was a compactly made snima), 
a little upwards of 14 hands high, bay in 
color, with both hind feet white. His sire 
was the Hackett Horse, a chestnat in color, 
and a great grandson of the original Jastin 
Morgan, founder of the Morgan family of 
horses. 


There was a resemblance between Fiying 
Morgan and Ethan Allen such as is often 
seen between animals descended from the 
same ancestor, although Ethan Allen wae 
considerably larger than Flying Morgan. 
At quite an earlyage Ethan Allen gave 
promise of being tne best of Vermont Black 
Hawk’s get. He was a good card for his 
sire,and it seems that Mr. Hill, theowner of 
Black Hawk, naturally pointed to him 
as sach to help increase the reputation 
of his stallion. Thies did not eult Mr. 
Holeomb. He remembered the bill for the 
service fee and pastaring of the mare, and 
being a noted wag intimated thet Fiying 
Morgan, instead of Black Hawk, was en- 
titled to the credit of getting Ethan Allen. 
This naturally raised the ire of Mr. Hill, 
which, of course, was very gratifying to Mr. 
Holeomb. Years afterwards Mr. Holcomb 
confessed to Mr. J. D. Ladd, a well kuown 
wool merchant, that the story was a pare 
fabrication without any foundation what- 
ever, and written proofs from memorandum 
books have since proved it most concia- 
sively. 

Flying Morgan was at one time owned by 
the late Dr. W. Rassell, then a physician 
living and practising in Middlebary, Vt. 
Flying Morgan was once driven by Dr. 
Russell to ‘l'iconderoga, N. Y., who put him 
up at Joel Holcomb’s stable. It was claimed 
that while the horse was there and Dr. 
Russell was away the dam of Ethan Allen 
was surreptitiodsly mated with him, and 
that Ethan was the result. Onlya few 
years ago men were found who went before 
a justice of the peace and made affidavit to 
euch a statement: This shows most strik- 
ingly how liable men are to make mistakes 
when attempting to give the dates of an 


event from memory several years — 


event occurred. 


As 1 have already said practice is the 


























Starting Judge A. H. Merrill 





practice means plenty of engagements, and 
as a nataral result that means success. That 
fe not my meaning. Acquaintance with 
fields end a knowledge of the individual 
characteristics of both mea and horses ere 
far more fandamental to success than 
engagements. 

The press and public have been so uni- 
formly kind to me that [ am indeed zratefal 
for past favors, and while ro man’s work is 
beyond reproneh, at times [ feel that even 
my most advers: critic will admit that any 
mistakes [ may make are of the headand not 
of the heart. Onaeof the hardest points in 
the career of a starter is to be able to judge 
of the gait of a whole fisld of horees. Every 
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man who is driving and every man who is 
friendly to one particular horse has only 
that one of the whole field ir his mind. It 
is hard for him to realize thatthe sterter 
has to take care of them all. Thus should 
the starter overlook one he is not excused 

My experience as a race driver taught 
me that getting a horse on his foll stride at 
the start is incalcalably of more importance 
than a few feet advantaga in position. 
Thus 1 would rather take the word a shade 
in the rear and be flat and level, than be a 
couple of lengths in front aud golng 
roughly. I have never had any difficulty 
with the veterans of the profession in 
this respect. Men like Geers, Golden, 
Bowen, O'Neill, McHenry, Titer and 
many others that I could name will 
find infinitely greater fault at being 
sent off rough gaited than they would if 
back a little but going well. I believe it 
will be recognized by all that getting har- 
ness horees away in first class shape de- 
pends largely upon the eooperation of the 
men in the suiky. No matter how carefally 
a starter may try to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number a few men can make it 
extremely hard for him. For this reason it is 
mach easier to start a field in which the best 
talen: of the country is represented than 
one where the men are less experienced. in 
the former case the drivers know thet 
promptness is as much to treir interest as 
to the starter, and they try to help him. 
Then again, with this clase of men you do 
not see that mad rush for the pole that be 
trays the novice. The professional aims to 
get away smoothly at speed, but he dces not 
care to take the risk of losing any advan- 
tage by a oreak with the whole field bunched 
around him. 


scoring that the spectators are inclined to 
jadge the merit of the work of the starter 
by the expedition with which the horses are 
sentaway. Hereagain the men who has 
e vital interest in one of the contestants is 
likely to see only that one which is the 
centre of his affections. He does not see 
she others. The starter must see them all. 
There can be no iron clad rale laid down 
aboutthis. There are races in which it 
seems next to impossible to get all the 
horees up and away at their gait. Then 
again there will be events at which the ser- 
vices of an expert starter seem unnecessary, 
6o well do the horses act. It all depends 
primarily upon the.horses and drivers. 
The law makes the drawing of positions 
for the score a matter of chance, and it 
often acte asa stambling block in getting 
the race under way. I realize that this is 
asis mastbe. When chance picks outa 
pole horee that is known to beabad actor 
one cannot arbitrarily disregard his post- 
tion and do what he knows he will have to 
do later, select another horse to score by. 
Thas ¢ © starter frequently opens with a 
bandicap against him. 

At times it is extremely hard to keep 
watch of a whole field. I have sometimes 
been greatly assisted by competent judges, 
who have had the good jadgment to be of 
service, and still not interfere with one’s 
work. OnothewholelI have eschewed this 
assistance, owing to the fact that it too 
frequently leads to interference, which is a 
detriment instead of ahelp. The starter is 
the central figure, and he necessarily gets 
the blame for any mistakes. 

The intent of the law makers of the 
National Association was to put on the 
starter the sole responsibility of getting his 
fields off, and thus keep his mind free from 
the work of judging. Thier, to my mind, 
was a wise provision, and it is calculated to 
allow him to give his whole attention to 
that most important branch of the work. I 
believe that a strict enforcement of this law 
would tend to mach cleaner service on the 
part of any starter. Oa the big tracke it is 
carried out, bat on the smaller ones it does 
not seem to be so well observed. 

The chief reqairements of a starter are a 
quick eye, an even temper and a thorough 
knowledge of the hardships of the race 
driver. A starter isa man set apart. He 
must not pick his friends among the drivers, 
for if he does he will aot long be considered 
above reproach. He must separate his 
inclinations from his acte and face the 
consequences of deeds not his own 
for few spectators see anybody except the 
starter in any decision. I do not think that 
aoything will help a starter more than the 

adoption of the suggestion made by ‘the 
BREEDER a few weeks ago, namely, the 
addition to the stend of a paid staff of 
jadges. ‘These men will soon get acquainted 
with the horses and drivers and bea vala- 
able adjanct in high Glass racing. 

As to my own methods and qaalifications 
for the position of starting jadge Iam con- 
tent to leave that to thepubiic. It has been 
my good fortanetob selected to officiate 
at some of the most important racing cen- 


So much has been said about delays in 


appreciate how much they have weighed 
with the track managers, for I have been 
favored with many engagements as the re- 
sult of their favorable opinione. 

To the BREEDER [am indebted for man 
kind wishes for my success, and through It 
I desire to express to my patrons and the 
public a sense of deep obligation. I have 
many engeg aments already for 1901,and inthe 
hope that l shall beas generously treated this 
year as I have heretofore, I extend to all 
my best wishes for the New Year, and beg 
to remain, Yours sincerely, 

ALBERT H. MERBILE. 

Danvers, Mass., Jan. 1, 1901. 

{Mr. Merrill has received a large namber 
of ansolicited testimonials from the best 
sources, all showing that heevjoys an en- 
viable reputation as a starting jadge, not 
only in New Eagland, but also in the West 
and South.--Ep. | 
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Worcester Notes. 


The great author, Washington Irving, gave to 
the world “ Toe Legend of Sieepy Hollow,” ana 
why should not ‘‘ Old Sport,” for the benefit of 
the BREEDER readers, tell of the legend of ola 
Hariem liane, in New York city, or rather 
Harlem. There were no Zchabod Oraneg, like 
the schoolmaster, no hobgobiins, but old time 
horse and sporting men that were merry wights 
in their day. 

In 1850 my father, who was engaged in the 
submarine diving business and was raising 
sunken veesels at Hell’s Gate in the East River, 
moved his family to Mott Haven, and boarded 
with the old-time sporting and horseman who 
kept a country hotel at the Fourth-avenue 
Railroad Station. Oonnected with the house 
was a cafe, and on summer afternoons the 
horsemen used to drive up here and make a call. 
I was quitea boy, but remember well those old 
timers. There were jast six houses in Mott 
Haven at ihat time, acd Mott’s Iron Foundry 
was just started. It ie related that the late 
Joraan L.. Mott acq alrod a fortune in New York 
city and came to Mott Haven, which he named 
after himeeif, and bought this tract of land for 
$20 000, of the ‘ate Gouverneur Morris,wnho wa: 
then a millionaire. 

Mr. Mott cat it op into hoase lote and got ricb 
out of it, and the Mott Haven of today, with ite 
40,000 tahabitants, is realiy a city, and the old 
landmarks are being Gemolished one by one. 
In the early days there was a small wooden 
oridge overthe Harlem riverto Mott Haver, 
and one cent toll was asked to cross it, Tuday 
the grand iron structure that replaces that ola 
bridge isa wonder in itself. Ia former days 
there were po street raliwaye in Harlem ur 
Toird avenue, and old Cato, who kept she hote) 
by the bridge, had died, and his relative, George 
Armoetrong, a retired circus rider, kept the place. 

Near where we lived was the house in whicb 
6 iram,Woodroff met bie fature wife, Ssrah Anup 
Howe, and it was then cccapied by some of the 
Howe family. Oa Third avenue was the carriage 
ebop of Iaaas Lockwood, who was coming into 
prom!nence by bui ding the famous York Tope, 
ana P-te Dabdoir, who afterwards built the 
fines: skeleton wegon in the world, was an ap- 
prentice in tais shop. The old Bed Mouse track 
was in bDloom,end the deliberations were presided 
over dy Bill Van Cott. It was seldom good sleigh. 
log in New York, but woen it was Oato's old 
piace wae crowded, and the following are some 
of the men ‘Ola Sport’ remembers seeing 
there: Hiram Woodroff, then made famous by 
Ribbon, Jake Somerindike, Bil) Bathgate, Obarlie 
sooth, Harry Dater, Frank Nodioe the black: 
eomith, Phil Helm and bis brotner David, Ohariie 
Brooke of Rea House fame, who had driven Cor- 
fidence, Homer Junes, who discovered Pocabon- 
tee, Hill Whalan, who (ook Battier to England 
ete. 

These merry wights ased to drive up to Har- 
lem, In ayearcrtworaile were laid on Thir. 















avenue, and acar was ron to Yorkville, thence | 


by stage or Das, to New York city. This st ppec 
trotting until the year 1868, when a road was 
bailt, called Eighth avenur, which led from Higb- 
bricge to New York, in fact, quite well into the 
city. This road was macadam'zed, and rock: 
had to be Diasted through. On this roac 
were numeroas shanties with email gar- 
dens, Occupied by honest Dutchmen. Goa 
revellea on the rocks, and where Grant’: 
tomb now is was a paradise for them. There 
were several hosteliries, cne of them being fila- 
minated by a large wooden sign which read," The 
Four Mile House” kept by Mark Maguire. Th!s 
was a favorite stopping place for horsemen. B, 
and by the horsemen took possession of Eigh b 
avenue and it was called Hariem Lane. More 
hostelries were built and road races were helo. 

An o.d «scrapbook contains an article from the 
Westches er Oounty Gez:tte, printed in 1855 
reade: ‘ A race took place on Harlem Lane yer- 
terday afterncon between the horses Gighlaud 
Maid and Plora Tempie. Plora Temple won toe 
firet heat, but Highland Maid, driven by William 
Batbgate, won the next three heate and the 
race.”’ 

Ing 1866 Central Park was started, and in (bi: 
enclosure was a convent, but asthe park was 
being finished, this convent was purchased and 
later became a famous hostelry. 

In those days my fatner used to drive down 
Hariem lane witha roan borse that was con. 
sidered fast. Bathgate, the butcher, made bie 
appearance one day with a mysterious bisck 
mare and quite a rivalry sprang ap. Pinally o 
mateh for 6500 was made, the race to be 
trotted at Union Oourse, Long Ieland. Oar roan 
horse was gent to the R54 House track in charze 
ct Obariie Brooke, wiitle Biack Bess was sent to 
Hiram Woodroff. Tne race came off and Black 
Bess distanced the roan horse. 


generally accompanied by Tom H er, that tai) 
son of York. It was On tuis avenue that Com: | | 
modore Vanderbilt became acquainted wilt |’ 
Jake and always took ap inaterest in bim afte: / 
that. Jake drove a horse called Doughnutr, a 
flea-vitten gray. 

One cf the shining lighte of old New York war 
Dick Richmond, a card manipulator, who used tc 
Grive a gray mare called Rebecca on the roac, 
Tal), handsome and a gentieman,he had a droit, 
family who little knew of bis business. Unlisze 
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16 or 20 in. in diameter, fur nis: 
without center dise and with «. 4 
me eveners for t wo, three or four | 


We Guarantee * 


Other harrow of same style, that it is snade of best mater 
part breaks or w ars out within 1 year ou account a> * 
we replace it free of chargé. If not found all we claim tor 
best disc harrow you ever saw or used, return at our eXpens 


$8.50 sections, 60 teeth, cuts 10 ft. 


mplete with draw bar,also 3 or 4 sections. 
Also spring tooth and all other harrows at — sam 
reduced prices. Send for tree 328 page Agriculturar Cal” 
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Strawberry 


GIVEN AWAY B, 


We will send you six plants of 
Corsican, biggest strawberry on KB 
earth,if you will send us loc for 
one new subscription to 


: 5 
Iſreen s Fruit Grower 
and Home Companion 
for6 months. Established 20 years 
ago. Ithas 60,000 subscribers who 
say itis the best family fruit jour- 


fm nalin America. Send for free copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





maby of his calling, he died rich and was bariec 
in Greenwood cemetery. 

Among the drivers on Harlem Lane was Ben ' 
Wood, the well known newspaper map. de | 
used to drive & good one, and on many of bis | 
rides up and down the Lane be was accompanied | 
by John Morrissey, while old Tom Hyer had a | 
gray ware that he drove up and down the road. 
Jolly Billi Whelan,the only real rival tbat 
Hiram Woodruff had, uroa to visit the old road 
house where I lived, and he showsd a* a gold 
timing watch tnat was given him in E iglano 
when Rattier defeated all comers. Hiram anc 
Bill were fast friends, bat the sea separatec 
them fora time. A timing watcn was a rare 
thing in those dsy*, and Bill Bathgate and 
Jake Somerindike used to .220 at it with delight. 

** OLD £€ PORT.” 








E. P. Cartis, president of the Richardson 


Manufacturing Company of Worcester, 
writes as follows: ‘ I made a short trip, 





anumber of acquaintances. Among thos 


if I remembered the horse he gave me : | 
drive with yearsago. I told himIdid re. | 
member him very distinctly. He saic | 

‘ The horse is living yet!’ I replied, ‘ You | 6 A 
mast be mistaken, doctor, that was 36 years | 

ago.’ He sald, ‘I know it end the old hors: 

is now 44 yearn old.’ I could hardly believ: | Wi 
this stetement, and went over to the stabi: |.” “° 
with Dr. Innis, toese the animal. I had 
never beard of a horee reaching zuch ar | 


f in good condition.”’ 





Less than baif the price cf straw is one reaso: | ,, JT 
why you should use German Peat Mose fo For 
borse bedding. O. B Barret’, importer, 45 
Nor'h Market street, ®oston 
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whom I met was Dr. F. F. Innis, who asked | Cures Contracted Feet, Quarter Cracks, 
Nail Pricks, Corns, Sore Feet and 


other horse foot ailments. 


MPBELL’S GALL CURE 


Cures Scratches, Harness Galls, Barbed 


Cuts, Sores and Abrasions of the 


, Skin. It is not necessary to lay up the horse. 


Manufactured by 


age, but this horse is fai and seemed to b- JAMES B. CAMPBELL & C9., Chicago, Ill 
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headstrong horses, “pallers'“ or runa. 
It will net 


FRANK S. DURE CO., Wilmington, Pel. 
COLLINS & MORRISON, Omaha, Neb 








from the ordinary buggy. |s our 
r | t eren for 1901. We use Long Distance Ax! 
with bell collar which keeps 
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minute, With this attachment you never have any rattle. Wheels and Gear. '''7 
stick of timber used guaranteed to be the very best of second growth + r ry 
forging and bolt the best Norway iron, (Wheels furnished any size.) Body Jor 
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* 1 aid 
$76 \ $43: runs 1000 miles without recoiling. Combined Quick shift shaft 
” z Coupler and Anti-Rattler, so you can change from shaft t ne 
te by * 
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pring cushion and back. 


eupnolster the seat and back cushion with a fe green 


Trimmings. velvet with gold figure, or whip cord w b on 
lend cf seat cushion, and line the top with a special light color top lining t ' —* 
seat trimming. The edge of tep lining is pinked, the back stays of top a * 
edge and center stiched, a special design with thread to match top lining. \\ £ 

color carpet for bottom and side panels of body, (or when desired will use les 
broadcioth trimmingsand dark lining in top with dark carpet to mate.) toe 
We furnish nickle dash rail, nickle rail over back of seat cushion, nickle prop pvts e 


Nickle Mountin 8. handles, n:cklehub bands. We paint to mateh trimmings, or will paintany cv 


are 


$ pure 


chaser, We take special pains with * buggy to see thatit is fitted with trimmings, paintings, snd ane h ing to mate! - 
t sell direct to you at wholesale prices e ship subje " 
We have ho agents, and save you the middle man’s ment ~ NO MONEY. tion without at : 
order. and if you are not satisfied in every way, and do not fee I that we have saved you money and given you a better bux. 2 
could have bought elsewhere for any thing like our price, return to us and we will pav all freight. We warrant ev") & tif 


years and guarantee aafe delivery. Do you want, or are you interested in any way in a vehicle or harness 
so send for our new free vehicle Catalogue. We have all styles at prices that will interest and save you mo" 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Limited to 20 Mares.¥ | . 
Fee $75.00 Cash. L 
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Ambulator “2: 


heats last year from 206 to 209 One of the | 
gamest race horses living. Stinted to 20 
mares. Season Feb : te April 1. 
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Brood Mare ‘ : 
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“ “ 9.15 


Sire of only 2 celts; one 
which is considered th: 
pacer living; he is comin; 
years old with as much 5; 
Ambulator and brought 
him. The other I learn ¢ 
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9 year eid Stade and Fillies by Bed Wilkes, eut of great MAaces Ker sale. 
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Twelve years ©! 
f 052 Sire of 12 in th: 
Sire, ELECTION?! 
Dam, BEAUTIFU! 
T $5 To insure a mare with foal, payable | 
erms months. Bank reference required . 
if mare proves not tobe in foal. Address... BUTT & LOWER, Cettysb: Pa. 











tres. The press have been kind enough to 
eay many good things of my work. I deeply 


Among the characters who used to frequent 
Hariem Lane was Jake Somerindike, who was 


delow 3.08. 
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by Whips, 2.37%, sire of Azote, 2.04%, and Cobweb’, 2.18; dam, Manette, by Nuiwe i, 

Etectwood’s gran¢ sires are Blectioneer snd Natwoo- , the world’s leading sires of f°. 

tire, Whipr, ts frome troronghbred mare, and so ts Tattler, the sire of bis grandam, © poo 

Bueese!), dam of Natwood. Bmbiem, hie grandam, has two daughters that have producs® 

Eigewood Farm, 86 minutes by electric cer from Worcester. ast 
JOHN @. QUINN, Supt., North Qraften, 

























































































